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| T HE following retts contain a'ſpeech 
3 2 to have been Jpoken i in the Houſe _ 
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as rhe outſet, r. at the outſet. 
reverſe all of, r. reverſe of _ 


i — — Fe. 


in preſent, r. in the 
— gg 1. b 


a . Fe ny 
of even of, r. even of. 
ney 1. Eſtate. 
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heres 


1 [wil rn he ale, r. This matter requires no 


fitneſs or fitneſs, . 
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e ane ne arrangement. 
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ical, .. pointedly ſatirical, 
Fr boom, 1. full-blown. 
ftneG-or upfitneſs, 
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HE. ee of ids th wy Sreat 
orders of the: ſtate, namehy, the King; 
Lan: and Commons, within their, ſeveral _ 
_ diſtin, and proper boundaries, ſo that nei- 
ther of them ſhall incroach upon the perſons. © |} 
juriſdictions, or landed property of the other. 
being one and the fame. thing with the „„ 
ſervation of the Conſtitution itſelf, I riſe up 1 
to reſoue the ow — and landed . 
property of the from thoſe democra. 
tic encroachmeants; Janda ng eb % — 
which they muſt unavoidably undergo, i Þ 
the honourable gentleman' s bill be ſuffered * — 
be carnied inte d . a eee , 
: PR 2 the vale] have now undertaken 
wall involve in its elucidation à retroſpect 
Finne: ö "<3 


* 5 8 | fs ; c 


5 15 2 1 | 

into the firſt principles of the Britiſh - 
vernment, which cannot otherwiſe be 1 
tained but by having recourſe to our ori- 
ginal treaties or pacta conventa, I muſt 

ith the greateſt ſubmiſſion intreat, that 
. magnitude and importance of the ſubject 
may for a moment claim the ſerious atten- 


tion of this illuſtrious aſſembly. 


Some months have elapſed fince the ho- 
nourable gentleman favoured us with his 
favorite Philippic, and he hath deemed it 
ſo finiſhed' and maſterly a chef d euvre in 
his wide and wild range of oratory and 
finance, that we find. he could not long re- 
frain from launching it out on the wider, 
but not leſs dangerous, ocean * . print 
aud ach een. 


Sis, n the whade four hour which 
the bonourable gentleman employed in thun- 
dering forth this fulminating ſpeech, I do 
no more than juſtice to the enchanting volu- 
bility of his tongue, when I confeſs, that 
the over-ruſhing. torrent of his words, and 
the _ perpetual flaſhes. of his wit, bore. down 
all my judgment whilſt he was whirling | 
me along with him in his fiery cateer ; 
and if he did not _ the ſterling, intrinſic 
vial 1 talents 


[ELL 


talents of making me 2 laſting convert, he 
left me at leaſt a momentary admirer of the 
rapid conception, and leger-de-main decep- 
tion, of his ideas. What a crowd ! whata 
preſs of beautiful images. i—Pity! thy whole 
ſhould be nothing _ 


% Paint and fomaluni, powder wats perfume, 25 


Sir, if we ſtrip the honourable gentle- 
man's pamphlet and plan of reform of theſe 
paprer-mache ornaments; if we ſpoil it of 
his caricature portraits. of the bold baron - 
«© Nerth and the good knight Probyn ; of lord 
Talbot and : of the pert faftious 
<< fellow the duke of Lancafter and the din- 
nerleſs duke * Humpbrey,” with a long | 
train of other ſtories equally facetious, and 
equally applicable to any other ſubject, and 
which, on the momentous queſtion now be- 
fore us, occupy very near forty pages, we 
rob it -at once of that which not enriches 
ourſelves, but makes his publication poor 
indeed. It would then remain a perfect 
ſkeleton, ſans life, ſans ſoul, ſans ſpirit: 
a mere. farrago of - propoſitions ' advanced 
in one page, and either contradicted or ers 
feated by himſelf in the very next: a 
wanton, unſkilful amputation of the Vital | 


and nobler members of the crown, un- 
1 „„ . 
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thought-of by the petitioning counties, un: 
aſked in their petitions: in ſhort, a f yſtem 
of finance, which he hisſelf — "on will 


bring no conſiderable ſum of money into the 
 exchequer * ; and a departure from the con- 


ſtitution, which muſt ultimately ſuperinduce 
a. much br evil, than that intended to 


be removed. _—_ 


r that ]: "Hou not Leid, LR ſufficient 
foundation, that the honourable | gentleman 
frequently contradicts himſelf, give me leave 
to lay before this houſe a few of the many 
glaring inſtances of this kind, Wie occur 
in almoſt exe age. Ed 


= page the firſt, on pF very N of his. - 


ſpeech, he gives us to underſtand, that he 


grounds his Bill on the unanimous wiſh of the 
whole nation for a plan of reform. However 
in page eleven, he finds himſelf obliged to 
qualify the expreſſion alittle ; he accordingly. 
does allow, that the miniſters, and conſe- 
quently all, their numerous  body- guard of . 
adherents, are not included in this unanimous 
wiſh of the whole nation; and perhaps it 
may not be thought an ere of 


: 8 Page 34. 


765, the 


6 * 1. 


che queſtiog-to aſk him, whether by ah a; nine 
petitioning counties, together with the city 
of Weſtminſter,” who: do, not! make a ſixth 
part of the pation, he means that the whole 
kingdom of Scotland, the whole principality 
of Wales, and all the. non-petitioning; and 
non- delegating counties in England, by their 
total ſilence, can fairly be preſumed to have 
ſubſcribed to, or done any other act in confor- 
mity to this lane unanimous. "wiſh, of the ' 
whole. nation? But, Sir, not to quarrel, | 
about trifles, let us ſuppoſe for a moment, 
that this ſame with, of the whole nation is; 
unanimous : ought, it not then to have ope- 
rated as a powerful reaſon, and an induce- 
ment ſufficient of itſelf, without any other 
cConſiderations, to have prevailed on this 
faithful repreſeytative. of the people to follow 
the ſenſe of his; conſtituents? No, Sir, no. 
ſueh thing. His favourite maxim, which 
upon every occaſion. he takes care publickly 
to avow, is, that the repreſented, however 
they: may be in poſſeſſion of thie clear, un- Y 
doubted. right'to inſtruct their repreſentatives, 
yet they have no right whatever to expect 
that the repreſentative body are to ſquare 
their votes in parliament: conformant to; the 
inſtructions of their conſtituents. Agreeable 
to this 1 principle of 2 to 


143 


our ſuperiors, or employers at leaſt, he 


in page 15, with an eaſy ſang froid, un- 
boſoms himſelf to. his conſtituents, and 
ſays, I cannot indeed take upon me to 


_— fay, that I have. the honour to follow 


e the ſenſe of the people: the real truth of 
«© the matter is, and I candidly own it, 1 


« met the ſenſe of the people on the way while. 
& was purſuing their intergſt according io 


* my OWN ideas.” Not, Sir, according to 
the unanimous wiſh of the whole nation, hot 


according to the ſpecial prayer of the peti- 
tioning counties, but (very modeſt] * e 
according to his OWN ideas. 

* 

Such, Sir, is the cock I have to fin, 3 
ſuch the knotted oak I have to bend; ſuch 


the contradictions I have to ſteer between; 
and ſuch the Goliah, the gigantic Wit I have 


to encounter. But wit, Sir, is one thing, 


and wiſdom is another. And though I allow 
my antagoniſt ſpeaks with the tougue of an- 

gels, though I allow he poſſeſſes all know- 

ledge, and that he hath acquired a moſt en- 


larged underflanding ;. yet lacking wiſdom, as 


he apparently doth, all his other acquire- 
ments become as founding braſs, and * 


ding 1 
B 


i * * „„ 
Buy hnowledge, * mean that perception of 


things which comes to us through the me- = 


dium of ſome one or more of our five ſenſes; 


it is matter per ſe, matter in its ultimate 


ſtage of diviſibility, bordering aon, yet 


without any intermixture of, ſpirit: the 
brute creation have it in common with men: 


its proper ſeat | is in the organs of our ee 


Uuadelandag is not 9 to 1 
fcialities as our ſenſes are; it is partly mate- 


rial, and partly ſpiritual; it gives us toknow 
not only the external forms of things, but 


alſo their internal, occult properties and qua- 
lities; and they are ſaid to be occult, becauſe 
they are hidden from the perception of our 
ſenſes; the ſeat of this faculty of the ſoul is 


paramount to the mere organs of our ſenſes; 


it is much more than ſkin-deep; it lies in che 
inmoſt receſſes of the heart. It is that 
 liberum arbitrium which raiſes us one ſtep 
above the brute-creation ; all men (lunatics and 
ideots excepted) have it in common, and the 
only difference i is in a leſs or greater degree. | 


Wi amm is the Soles ee of the 
mind; it is pure ſpirit diveſted of all matter. 
It is Light of Light *. It is not acquirable : 


John c. i. 5. & Os; ®NE 81. 


1 
28 5 Encelsdge and underſtanding are by hu- 
mali means; it is the pecufiar gift of God; F 


its ſpecial provinee is not merely to to and. 
imuenand men and things, but all to direct, 


ard well-govern the thoughts, words, and 


actions of ourſelves and of others in all our 
various ftations and ftuations of life: It is 


the immediate Hnk that cofinects the human 
ſoul with its Creator. Its proper ſeat is in 
the Hain of man. 1 1 


* - 
FS, 2 4 * = 2 v: + 2 3 . 8 
W 2 4 14 21. 1 1 L 


. Bur, Sitz as there | is un a f ſs 
tance between Underſtanding and ' Wiſdom, 
ſo it not un frequently Happens that chey, 
who cannot arrive at ehe latter, ſtop hort 
either at eutming or wit. Cunning i is an 
undernnining, mole-eyed animal, averſe: its 


daylight. Wit is a vivid ſun beam reflected 


from a watery ſurface: on the wall, on the 
ciding; or any other'-opaque body, full of 


| brightneſs, without ſubftauce, without ſta- 


bility, © Vet, eranfitority Pleaſing as this 


Gazzling brilliancy may be te the eye, it 


ſerves but to ſhew how 4unequal che memen- 
tary flaſhes of wit are to the true ſteady . 
light of wilden. A wit may be inimitable 
indeed at a Bon mot, or an epigram, but he 


Will never fpeak à finiſhed ration, orl write 


a * ſerious epic Poem. The one 
23 will 


* 


\ 


e 
. . 4 7 18 


will be little better 1 a tranſaripe of Bs. 


Miller's Jeſts; the. other, dec a. 
Virgil, Dane 1 8 


Though 1 this. pay all 4 . to 


the rare gift of Wiſdom, yet I promiſe my 


antagoniſt, I have no wiſh or deſign to leſſen 


his reputation as a Wit; I ſhall leaye him 
in full poſſeſſion of his lively ſtrokes of hu- 


mour, and all the burniſhed gildings of his 


Arabian Knights Tales. My buſineſs ſhall be 5 


to expoſe and detect only ſuch parts of his 
reform as are repugnant to, or incompatible | 
with the conſtitution, | 


"In proof that I mears 3 but fair, | 


political candour, I will allow, as he does, 
That the taſk he hath undertaken is of an 
«© unthankful, invidious nature,” I will | 
allow with him, „ That he riſques much 


& odium ſhould he ſucceed, and ſtill much 
„ more contempt, if poſſible, ſhould he fail.” 
I alſo agree with him, nay, I will uſe his 
own words, and acknowledge, That ſome- 


thing of the kind ſhould be done.” I far- 
ther agree with him, .** That this ſame 
i ſomething. of the kind ſhould not be (as he 


- tall more elegantly phraſes it) 3 an accu. 
0 zee pages 18 & 48. | 
B 


6 i | 


n 
«© mulated patch-work of occafional accommo- 
„ dation; but, on the contrary, a ſubſtantial ' 
permanent reform, going to the' very origin 
and firſt-ruling cauſe of the grievances com- 
plained- of in the ten petitions now before us. 
Having made ' theſe conceſhons, all that re- 
mains then in controverſy between us, is 
ſimply, whether the bill he hath now brought 
in wilt anſwer the ends he | propoſes by: it. 


The bonbettkle aa 8 pamphlet (as 
a preliminary to the bill) contains the. ſum 
total of every argument he thought proper to 
adduce in favour of that fide the queſtion he 
| hath eſpouſed. In order, therefore, to fiſh 
out the truth, as it were, by regular ap- 
proaches, I will conſider his plan under three 


diſtinct heads; ſhewing, in the firſt place, 


what hath been done in purſuance of theſe 
petitions, what is Hill doing, and what could 
not be done without a violation to the eon- 
ſtitution. Secondly, that the influence of the 
crown, ſo far as it may be ſuppoſed to furniſh | 
matter of complaint, doth not originate in 
the number of court · dependants now, or at 
any former time, in parliament; but that its 
origin and firſt-ruling cauſe is the national 
debt. Thirdly, that the plan will not tend 
to diminiſn che influence complained of, 

and 


11 
and chat the ale o che foreſt | and b 
crown lands, às an article of finance, can an- 
1 W no one nen Waagen the s. 
Rei n:. 
5 Wich reſpedt chen 10 my Grſtdixifion, I 
am to obſerve, that. the petitions before us 
are only ten in nümber 4; nine of them are 
petitions coming from nine ſeveral counties, 
the remaining petition. is that of the city of 
Weſtminſter. In this ſmall catalogue of pe: 
titions, which tlie honourable reformer in the 
very firſt page of his pamphlet hath the true 
byonze forehead to ſay, that it conveys to 
this houſe the unanimous wiſhes of the whole 
nation; methinks it is rather: a little unfor- 
runate for him, that we cannot find in it the 
the petition of the metropolitan city of the 
whole Britiſh empire. The city of London, 
which is the head of the whole Britiſh em- 
pire, and which in the point of taxes con- 
tributes as much as all the nine counties to- 
gether, doth not appear to us, nor in any 
one of the petitions before us, to have har- 
boured any one wiſh about the matter. I 
thought it neceſſary juſt to ſpeak a word en 
palſant of this ſilence of the city of London, 
to ſhew what little dependence or confidenee 


4 1. Tork. 2 Middleſex. 3 Hertford.” 4 Suſſer. 


f $ 9 6 Bedford. . Sten. 8 Somerſet. 9 Wilts, 
o Weſtminſter, 8 * | 


88 JW 9 can 
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can fafely be placed in any perſon whitoles | 
who in the very outſet of his ſpeech and 
pamphlet ſhall haye the forehead and front to 


advance an aſſertion which every child in the 
kingdom muſt know to be aan 


— we then to choſe ten petitions be- 
fore us, and taking that of the county of 
Vork as a ring- leader, if not an exact counter- 
part of the other nine, let us ſee what is their 
1 It is rer in the ne words: * 


« * That hefe any new burthens are laid 


66 


upon this country, effectual mea- 
ſures may be taken by this houſe to 
enquire into, and correct the groſs 
abuſes in-the expenditure of public 
money; to reduce all exorbitant 
emoluments; to reſcind and aboliſh | 
all ſine- cure places, and unmerited 


penſions; and to appropriate the pro- 


duce to the neceſſities of the ſtate, 


in ſuch manner as to the wiſdom of 


parliament ſhall ſeem meet.“ 


0 


ir though. the in to petition in all 

matters of grievance, whether public or pri- 
Fete; be one of the deareſt privileges a free 
peoples can engoy, a _—_— which 18 declared, re- 


'newed, 


Ft : 

newed, and ſecured to us in the Billof Rights; | 
and though the principle of the prayer of 
the ſeveral petitions now before us, ſo far 
as it is conformant to the conſtitution of this 
realm, deſerves every poſſible attention and 
reſpect, yet, with regard to the petitions 
themſelves, it muſt be obvious to every one 
here preſent, that this houſe is not competent, 
nay, it is highly indecent in us, and that 
too in more ſenſes than one, to aſſume and 
arrogate to ourſelves the ſupreme and imme- 
diate authority of having prayers and ſuppli- 
cations offered up to us. Pray, Sir, to whom 
and from whom do theſe prayers and ſuppli- 
cations come? I will read to you the __ 
mula or ſuperſcription of them. 


ws the Honourable the Commons of Great 
Britain i in Parliament aſſembled: 

The Per ITION of the Gentlemen, Clergy, 
<-> _ Freeholders of the County of York. 


This turning of the eſtabliſhed ranks and | 
orders af men topſy-turvy is it fitting, is it 
decent? I have ſeen (faith Solomon the 
preacher) ſervants riding on horſes, he might 
have ſaid afles too for thus degrading them- 
ſelves, and their . maſters walking as ſer- 
vants; and to give us his opinion of ſo pre- 
poſterous and inſufferable an inſolence, one 

ä | =o 


1 


[ 14 * i 
of the three things, for which the very earth 
is diſquieted, he faith, is, when a ſervant 
reigneth over his maſter. This wiſe ſaying 
we at this inſtant verify. We are the ſer- 
vants of our conſtituents, they aſſign every 
one of us our certain fees and wages, namely, 
to every knight of the ſhire four ſhillings, 
and to every citizen and burgeſs two ſhil- 
lings per diem: they likewiſe pay us our tra- 
velling expences from our own houſes to this 
- houſe, and back again from this houſe to 
our own. The laſt of the very numerous 
ſtatutes made on our behalf in this reſpe& was 
in the year 1543; its title is, The Bill 
« for Knights and Burgeſſes in Wales, con- 
“ cerning the Payment of their Fees 
« and Wages.” As ſervants to our conſti- 
tuenits, receiving wages of our conſtituents, 
we ought with every mark of decency and 
reſpect to have ſent the ſeveral petitions to 
their reſpective counties, by their reſpective 
de preſentatives, with this information (if in- 
formation could be wanting in a matter ſo 
obvious and clear) that this Houſe is not com- 
petent to receive public documents of that 
nature from their conſtituents under the ſtyle 
of petitions ; but if they would be pleaſed to 
return thoſe very documents under the name 
of infiruftions, we ſhould then moſt aſſuredly 


— 


6 


(is 1 


pay all due deference and immediate attention : 


to them: otherwiſe we could neither pre- 
ſume nor dare to intermeddle, becauſe — 
conſtitution 5 had expreſsly affigned and con- 


fined all petitzons of that ſort reſpectivelyx 


and ſplely to the head or ſupreme branch of 
the legiflature : and that in political men it 


would be highly criminal to treſpaſs upon the. 
eſtabliſhed forms of government; becauſe it 


is well known to ſtateſmen, that the definis 
tion of any thing is only the form of the 
thing defined, and that the corruption-of one 
form of government unavoidably THIEN 
duces the bn, of another. 


Hwviog thus ſhewn that the petitions, Jos 


tales, ought not to have been admitted under. 


this roof at all; it ſhould ſeem almoſt a work 


of ſupererogation to ſhew what hath been dons 
in obedience, or in purſuance at leaſt, to thoſe 
petitions ſo unconſtitutionally admitted within 


theſe walls. Beſides, it ſhould ſeem a pleo- 
naſm, or work of redundancy, from the 
very recency of the thing itſelf, For there is 


not one perſon in the whole kingdom, the 


leaſt acquainted with public affairs, but muſt 
know, « that, Hovernnent, as _ as _- ordi- 


5 See King John's — Chart art. 49: ; 
nary 


710 


e 
nary rules of this houſe would well allsiv 1 it; 
did actually appoint a public commiſſion of 
accounts: It is like wiſe ſufficiently known that 
theſe commiſſioners have not only begun upon 
this arduous taſk, but alſo that they have from 
time to time regularly reported the progreſs 
they have made, the ſums of money they have 
found unaccounted-for, - the large ſums of 
money already paid into the exchequer, and 
the balance that ſtill remains to be paid. The' 
ſeveral ſums already amount to 1,000,000 l. 
But it may probably be ſaid, that the prayer 


of the petitioners does not extend ſo much to 


an enquiry into the quantum and magnitude 
of the ſeveral ſums of money which lay dor- 
mant, or unaccounted-for, in the hands of 
the various receivers of it, as it does to the 
groſs abuſes alledged to have been made in 
the expenditure of public money. Granted: - 
Yet ſurely the firſt ſtep to be taken was to. 


make a productive enquiry, an enquiry into 


ſuch of the outſtanding debts due to the 
public, as might immediately, or 'in a very 
ſhort time, be paid into the exchequer. This 
great and good work, Sir, I have obſerved, 
| hath far advanced on its way, and is ſtill pro- 


greſſively and productively moving on, with 


ſuch judiciouſneſs, impartiality, regularity, 
0 diſpatch, as to have given a general ſa- 
. 
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Usfaction. We heat no 
hi words without doors; no diſtreſſin 
public debtors with vexatious, expentive ig o 
Juits 3 no harrafling of their fureties with 
premature, and perhaps unneceſfary extents. 
All is juſtice ternpered with moderation on 
the part of the cormmiffioneis; all is obe 
Uience, . ſtamped with the ſeal of: alatrity on 
"the part of the feveral accountants, who 
"Her have actually brought their reſpective 
balances into the exchequer, or requeſt a rea« 
Tonable reſpite, or ſatisfactorily AE 

utter 7 to Fay. . 


In the midſt of this lingieſs on . 
be to accommodate, and this ' readineſs on 
the other to obey," if it be again demanded, 
why the grofs abufes in the expenditure of 
the pubke money is not brought on the cars | 
pet, 1 anſwer again, that in all wiſe admini · 
trations, thoſe enquiries are firſt to take place, 
which on a certain day will produce an im- 


. mediate influx of ready mans th into the 1 
coffer of | 


| "Contraſt the ck operations 4. — 
- fiate effect of this commiſſion of accounts, 
a commiſſion ſuggeſted and matured by ad- 
miniſtration 3 a eommiſſion which is daily 
i Cs CN and 


e 
Ls 


% 
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and hourly. pouring freſh tides of real ſpecie 
into the national treaſury from every county, 
without diſtreſſing any one HoxESAr man 
throughout the whole kingdom, and without 
making any innovation in the conſtitution, or 
even the leaſt, alteration in the N ; 
forms and ſettled rules of any one of the grea 
or ſubordinate departments of the ſtate: con- 
traſt, I ſay, the good and ſalutary effects im- 
-mediately reſulting from this commiſſion. of 
accounts, with the ſluggiſh movements, and 
torpid, uncertain effects, we are taught to expect 
from the honourable gentleman's plan of re- 
form. A reform, which crude and puerile as it 
is in theory, yet not one iota of it can be car- 
ried into practice, without introducing i inno- 
vation upon innovation, and turning the very 
foundations of the conſtitution upſide down; 
and what is ſtill worſe, if poſſible, the peti- 
tioners are to look for very little if any relief, 
from this wanton diſturbation and perturba- 
tion of the ancient and eſtabliſhed forms of 
goverument. And after all this chaos of diſ- 
order, will KIs pretended reform create ſuch 
a national ſaving as to ſupply the place of 
any one freſh tax, were it ever ſo ſmall? 
= No, Sir, that hope, that point, is already 
given up. For the honourable gentleman 
does not, in the leaſt, 9 to tell us, page 


. 14 


- 


„ 


0 


dS] 
0 
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benefits, which according to his Iriſh ac- 


he afterwards, in pages 60, 61, 62, throws 


Lala fablucen fen crepuſcula Phebo. 


- i . | 
14, « PAY a great part of his idea of ; 
&« (id eſt, Form of Reform) is meatit to ope- 


4 rate gradually ; - ſome benefits, he fays, will 


« accrue at a nearer,” ſome at a more remote 4 
„ period.“ But mark the cunning little 
Iſaac, he does not ſay, at a leſs near, but in 
defiance of all correct writing, at a more re- 
mote period. The fact is, that not any one 
benefit whatever is likely to accrue immedi- 
ately: fo far from it, that his firſt claſs 'of 


count of their remoteneſs,' are nearer than his 
ſecond claſs; even theſe are not to be expect- 
ed by his petitioners, but at a period n 
remote; otherwiſe, when ſpeaking of his ſe- 
cond clad of benefits, he could not have ſaid, 

this claſs will arrive at a period full e more re- 
mote. Es FOOT 


i 
» +3 


That this is the TOTO gentleman's 8 
true meaning, if really he had any meaning * 
at all, may be gathered from the day- light 


upon chis N ſablucent paſſage: | 


Aut ubi nox abut, nec tamen orta Dies. 


2 REY 


IL % 
ih part of. his pamphlet, allpting =] 
the great patent offices" of the exchequer, and. 
finding; all on a ſudden, & that they ace held- 
(an: accurate. ſpeaker would have faid, © Bold 
en}: for- life, he hath {theſe - expreſs words, 
1 fear: this. reſorm cannot. he immedigte. Here 
indeed we have the firſt dawoing of the truth: 
Albis reform is not ta be immediate. Rut 
is this the whole: truth? very far fronq. it. 
It is anly als je And the bo». 


nourable ge who m this paragraph, . 
fears his 2 — nc immediate, in the 
very next paragraph, fools himſelf quite bold, 


and frankly owns, that ſo far from this ge- 
: form. being immediate, it cannot take effect 
urtmil two generations ſhall have paſſed away: | 
For, in page dz, be ſays, & my idea is t 
{© reduce'theſe patent offices to fixed falaries 1 
e as the lives and reverſions ſhall fall.“ Now,; 
Sit, as che bemourable gentleman very well 
knows, that all cheſe offices are granted twa 
or three lives. deep, he muſt of onſequsuce 
knay, that the reduction he now talks of, is 
not ikely to take place during the prefeng 
reign, wh very poſſibly, not in the next im- 
mediately enſuing; ſe that the petitioners 
* . expe; one ſtiver benefit 
rom it for hal fa century to come. Are 
Ld {ogary, . fly-catching, honed words, 


one. 


} 5 7 
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1 Ss wel > Hap, 
with them? or what 'is VEE 
tie Ind, har with the 15 


2 3 9h 
N fervyent prayer ky bor 


n | beer food . he 
moonſhine and atmoſpheric air. 


5 ve , 


ſion af i it ig to _ e from chem for. 
ta. lives , a very Þ b 


Pu- 
3 gaye thech e a 2 W par- 
lament rejected the former, and adopted the 9 
latter; nor can there longer remain a doubt — 
which of the two is impattially and bong fide 
the better, when an honourable member 
now in my eye, perſonally, and politically . 
attached, as he is, to the author of the 
E pan of reform, hath giyen a de- 
eided 
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cided preference in favor of that of the noble 


Lord in the blue ribbon. „„ 


n thus eth n . hath 
been 8 we will in due order ſhew what 
is farther ta be done in purſuance of this trea- 
l of reform. : 


Sir, the noble lord at es head of the trea- 
ſury hath already propoſed three different 
bills, one of which is to prolong the commiſ- 
fion of accounts. for another year, with all 
the powers before granted; the other two 
bills are of great importance in the buſineſs 
of finance. By the firſt, the receivers-ge- 
neral of the land will, for the future, be 
obliged to remit their money within forty 
days after it ſhall have been collected by them. 
By this eaſy, ſimple i improvement, the public 
money will come into the exchequer ſoon after 
it is received, and will no longer be expoſed 
to thoſe riſques and loſſes which too often 


have happened, by ſuffering the whole, or part 


of the ſeveral collections, to be detained year 
after year in the hands of the e re- 
ceivers· general. 


The ſecond bill goes to an hin of 
ER greater extent; it applies upwards of | 
400, ooo l. 


400, ooo l. Artig i the public ſeryice, by 
taking. it out of the hands of the | treaſurers 


and paymaſters, where it now is permitted to 
lie, for no other purpoſe but that of anſwer- 
ing eventual demands. This reform, Sir, goes 
to the very pith and marrow of that branch 
of the petitioners prayer, which moſt ear- 
neſtly requeſts that effectual meaſures may be 
taken by this Houſe to reduce all exorbitant 


emoluments, and at the ſame time, that it 


does in reality reduce emoluments of office, 
to the amount of 400, 000 l. and upw 


it appropriates that ſum to che nr ot of 
26 725 1 3 „ 


* . : 
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Let! us s again put the two plans of reform | 


into the ſcales, that we may better judge the 
. intrinſic weight of the one and tho other. 


The treaſury plan, | before this bill is pie 


| ſumed to have any right to take up the va- 


- luable moments of this Houſe, points out to 


us an object, which in a month or two will 


produce a certain ſum of money; that money 
is not to be hunted for North and South, or 
South and North of Trent; ; a fruitleſs, or at 
beſt, a tireſome journey: no, Sir, we have 


it already in hand, and we need travel no 


farther for it than to our own treaſurers, and 


the 


— = 


OY) 
, viſt. 


ANY 

Is. WHO are to "pay. dt, are our dw 
paymaaſters. | We know the 5 or early 
the preciſe amount, - We know; for a certainty 
that the ſu 1-45. four OY thouſand 1 


1 ? . I» 
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8 8 we How the. Kent ITY 
reform. in the oppoſite ſcale. Whit 
ning to counterbalance our predilee+ 
dien for his antago oniſt? Why, Sir; page 343 
He will, put. 14 public SP all the fo- 
an e op. foreſt rights, and apply the 
produce © Fikem, as he fays page 94, #6 the 
public ſervice. But does he aſcertain 06 


_Ipecific ſum, or nearly the ſpecific ſum, thi 


A 


for? No, Sir, our orator on this. head 18 


filent as the ; grave—all i. is vague, indefitiite, ] 


and. under tain, except indeed, that he. tells 
uz, page 34, 35 way of an agreeable viatis 
cum or W r's -whet, before we {et for- 


* 


| * ward on this wild-gooſe chaſe South and North 


Hof Trent, that the revenue to be obtained 


from. heſe ales will not. be, ſo 1 ; 


as many have imagined... "This," Sir, 1 


Poor encouragement, and exhibits phat | 
of an. .uppleaſmt 8 af the outlet of d 


Ge ca, 12 1758 
— | ; | D | 4 


enormous glut « of foreſt· lands, &c. WI m l | 
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wk he give 1 aſſurances, or . 
us with better hopes of ſueceſs in the ſale of 
the other landed property of the crown? here 
again, we are unkindly left in the dark as to 
the ſpecific, or nearly "ſpecific ſum, the fale 
of them will produce. All that we kno y 
of the matter is, that theſe landed eſtates 
* of the crown, whatever they may poſſibly 
„have been in other times, he affures. vs, 
« page 32, they are not at preſent of magni- 
* tude enough to provide for any one public 
8. objet.” Ergo, to apply the produce of 
them to the ſervice of the public, muſt 


doubtleſs appear a very cogent "hp for 1 
ting them up to le. | | 


| AN 


ws 


| Beſides, - Sie. hes oe ee e ＋ 45 

that board have diſcovered a new- road to 

make this banking buſineſs (as that noble gen · 

tleman calls it) not only very uſeful, but 1 

might add, abſolutely, neceſſary offices. 8 Fe or 

the treaſury board are now going to draw up- | 
on theſe two offices for 400, ooo l. and _ 
wards, and are certain, that the whole 5 
will be paid into the Exchequer ee, 15 
meien a moment 8 0 , 


* 74 4 
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| The concluſion "Fo to he row 1 hs 
premiſes 1s. ſimply this, if oue plan of reform 
. D „ 0p” 


offers to raiſe you an Jennathate ſpecific, very 
_ conſiderable ſum of money, and that already; 
in the hands of govertiment; and if the other 
plan of reform propoſes to raiſe you at a far 
diftant time an uncertain, unſpecified, in- 
cotifiderable ſum; and that too, probably 
not without ktigious and expenſive law-fuits, | 
it cannot well remain a doubt, which of the 
two deſerves the copay as an article of 

Hance. 

S'7 we take a farthier bene re view of > 
the two plans, with reſpect to the offices of 
the treaſurer of the navy, and that of the 
paymaſter- general of the army, the fl will 
ſtill 8 as it did before. 


| The honourable gentleman, in M. pus, 
Page | 553 Fs propoſes © that all the money 
which was formerly impreſted to the two 
great pay offices abovementioned, ſhall be 
t impreſted in future to the Bank of: England t - 
<« that theſe offices ſhall, in future, receive 
« no more than caſh ſufficient for ſmall pay- 
e ments, and that their other payments ſhall 


«© be made by dravghits on the Bank.” Bec 
fore he ventures indeed to introduce fo daring 
and perplexed a ſcene of innovation, he en- 
ng harm to ſoften it * laying, page 3 3, 

6'the 


27 * 
T the crown 1 ſuffer no wrong _ thug 


6 transferring the. banking buſineſs of rr | 


A two offices to the Bank of 8 " 


This, Sie. 1 pre is a mere Statis- 


| dictum, unſupported by concluſive, unexcep- 


tignable arguments, and gontradi ictable by a 
polſible event. I do not fay, a probable 
«© event.” It is, however, the e 
characteriſtic of eyery wiſe adminiſtration , to 
provide againſt, and prevent every poſſible 
diſaſterous contingency, more eſpecially fo, 
if the contingency ſhould, in its own nature, 
be of ſuch a magnitude, as to put an inſtanta- 
neous ſtop to all the wheels of grime 
| yy at home and abroad. 


e i you tanſr he banking vage 
the treaſuryſhip of the navy, and of the pay- 


 maſter-generalſhip of the army to the Bank 


of England; I fay, ſuch a caſe as that above 
alluded-to is poſſible, I mean a ſtoppage of 
payment at the Bank itſelf. We ſaw the Bank 
nearly reduced to that criſis in the year 1745. 
We ſaw it again not unlikely to have been 


effected but a few months ago, by the in- 


trigues (as it is ſuppoſed) of the French court. 


Certain. it is, that a perſon well known, was 


underhandedly .countenanced, in'the town of 


> & Boull- | 


A” 
* 


1 
g 
2 
Ko 
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Bouillon, a town under the protection of 
France, to counterfeit an impreſſion of Eng- 


liſh bank-notes, to a conſiderable amount, 
for the ſpecial purpoſe, as it ſhould ſeem, 


of deluging, or at leaſt ſtopping, for 3 
moment, the credit of our bank- paper. It 


is true, by the vigilance of government, 
and the unalarmed, unbuſtling activity of the 
Bank-directors, this ſtorm was diſperſed be- 
fore it could acquire ſtrength and force enough 
to give any important ſhock. But had this 
thunder-NRroke ſucceeded, as it was evidently 
intended it ſhould, what muſt have been the 


conſequence to the whole Britiſh empire, if 


government, in ſuch a moment of confufion 
and calamity, had, at that time, no other 


treaſury, or bank to fly to? Is not then an 


event ſo poſſible as this, a ſufficient cauſe for 
reprobating any plan of reform, which can 
ſeriouſly propoſe ſo ruinous and impolitic a 
meaſure, as that of conſolidating and uniting 


the national and governmental caſh, under 


one bank, and one pay maſter- general. But, 


beſides this dreadful inconvenience, ſuch 4 
meaſure would neceſſarily, ſuperinduce an- 
bother, and il more to be more dreaded if 5 


N than the former. For in every coun- 
try, be the government deſpotic, ariſtocratic, 
mixt, or demiocratic; the fiſcal treaſurè whe- 


22255 the 


1 
cher it be lodged in one place or another, 
muſt always be protected by a military guard. 
And how the nation at large, or the mer« 
chaiits of this metropolis 1 in particular, would 
reliſh ſuch a fight, or how they could ſafely. 
truſt the Bank of England to any body of 
men, who, in one moment's time, and by 
one ſingle word of command, could make 
themſelves maſter of it any hour of the night 
or day, we may eaſily conceive from the din 
and cl#nour, in this houſe, made, even by 
the honourable gentleman himſelf, on a late 
fimilar fact; a fact, Sir, which nothing could 
have juſtified, but the incipient conflagration 
which then threatened, not only the Bank, but 
the whole cities of London and Weſtminſter, 1 


See now the reverſsFa1 of this miſfuls 
and uproar in the treaſury plan of reform, 
which only by leaving the tide of buſineſs to 
flow in its old ſettled channels, and not 
breaking - in upon the eſtabliſhed rules of 
office, enables government to draw upon the 
treaſurer of the navy, and upon the pay- 
maſter-general of the army, for arrears ac- 


tually in their hands, to the full and net 


amount of 400, doo 1. and in caſe of 4 
ſudden ſtop in the national bank (which 
heaven avert) his majeſty, in the hour of 

tumult 


[ 39 ] | 
tumult in the city, would ſtill have his naval. 
bank, his military bank, and his civil-eſtab- 
hkſhment bank, to reſort-to; and thus whileno 

e arrangement was put out of order in 
partments of the ſtate, we ſhould have the 


Seine ta ſee our beloved ſovereign, with 
all his wonted calmneſs of temper, ſerenity _ 


of countenance, and compoſure , of md. as 
one of our poets ſays, | 


Sit i in the whirlwind, and DIRECT 10 | form. 


2 the treaſury- plan af reform, conſider- 
ing the petitions now before us in no other 
light than that of inſtructions to this houſe, 
embraces the earlieſt opportunity, conſiſtent 
with the due courſe and order of the great po- 
litical machine, to gratify and fulfill the wiſhes 
of the people in every reſpect as far as the 


_ conſtitution will allow. The noble lord who 


preſides at the treaſury hath, as you ſee, pro- 
we two bills, their principal object, you 
likewiſe ſee, is a reduction of the exorbitant 
emoluments of office. That important end 
will, I apprehend, be attained by theſe bills, 
and in addition to it, behold another effe& 
naturally reſulting and ſpringing out of them, 

which was not before in the contemplation 


of the petitioners. The reduction now pro- 


2 anſwers two purpoſes inſtead of ne; 
for 


CT 
for at hs fame time that it obeys; the IF" "WEE 


tions of our conſtituents, it ety n EY 


an article of . to the Rata. 


| Artful and maſterly as this manceuvre is, 
yet it may probably be faid, that it rather 
creates a ſaving out of the public money mot 
expended, than that it goes to correct the groſs 
abuſes in the expenditure o of the public money. 
Granted that it does the treaſury- plan of 

reform, you may be well aſſured, was aware 


gf this diſtinction, and therefore does not 


ſtop at this ſtage, as at the final end of its 
journey; but only as a breathing-place for 
a few minutes, until a third bill, which is 
to come on at a ſhort future day, can in its 
proper order of ſucceſſion make its 1 
_ into this houſe, | 


' By this bill hearts chiiflo ail be, 
rected conformant to the moſt ſanguine de- 
ſires of the people. The noble planner of 


it, with his uſual accuracy and preciſion in 


pointing - out the courſe of, as well as the re- 
medy for this abuſe, obſerved to us, that in 
every one of the different eſtabliſhments 
now in America there is an avowed, acknow- 
ledged HEAD, and if any abuſe in the ex- 
penditure of tr public money hath been 


committed, 
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committed, the perſon at the head of the 


eſtabliſhment is reſponſible for every ſuch 


abuſe as hath happened in his particular de- 


| partment. The noble lord farther told us, 
that his intention was not to lay the blame 


on any officer either in the military or civil 


line; he was willing to proceed agreeable to 


that wiſe maxim, which went to conclude. 
every man innocent, until he ſhould be found 
guilty; but, no doubt, there were grounds 


to preſume guilt, ſome where or other, from 


the extraordinaries of the army having riſen 
to ſo enormous an amount. This ſore, he 


: thought, was beyond his abilities ſingly to 


cure; it ought to be probed to the bottom, 
and 3 declares that he ſhould move in 
this third bill, “ that it be a particular in- 
„e ſtruction to the commiſſioners to proceed 
% immediately into an examination of the 


„ army extraordinaries, at leaſt ſuch of them 
„ as were incurred on account of the Ame - 


6 rican war.“ 


Theſe, 8 are the great out-lines i: this 
third intended bill; our conſtituents in their 
inſtructions could not well have framed one 
more conformant to this branch of their re- 
queſt, nor more certain of producing the 
defired effect. The treaſury- plan of reform p 

wit 
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with reſpect to che moſt important and ar- 
duous undertaking to correct the groſs abuſes 
in the expenditure of publie " money, the 
treaſury plan, I ſay, ſtands ſingle, withoũt 
rival, without competitor: : the flowery, ths 
brilliant Hibernian orator, in his plan of re- 
form, muſt ſure have thought the accom 
pliſhment of ſo intricate and weighty a bu- 
ſineſs either impoſſible or impracticable, or 

not worthy his notice, or his abilities' un- 
equal to it: for ' certain it is, he hath not 
favoured us with- one metaphor; one bouguer, 
one beautiful image; no, nor one ſingle 
word on this moſt eſſential part of his conſti- 
tuents inſtructions. This omiſſion, or ne- 
glect, not to call it by its proper name 
* diſobedience,” might not have been ex- 
pected from a perſon who; page 1 5, ac- 
knowledges, That he is under infinite ob- 
* ligations to his conſtituents who have 
<« raiſed him to fo diſtinguiſhed a truſt, and 
« have imparted ſuch a degree of ſanctity to 
5 'a common character.“ Any the leaſt 
ſhadow of diſobedience in a perſon ſo circum- 
ſtanced muſt have appeared very unaccount- 
able, had not the honourable gentleman, m 
the very ſame paragraph, accounted for it. 
his- ſelf in the following very candid, but 
not very polite declaration: „In my 'oph 
Ie | E % nion, 


N 
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4 855. Heat any time ſacks, a roquiition: could 
: de made to us by our. conſtituents with the 


{ 34 4 


de, hiong it is our duty, when we have 


267 the deſires of the people before us, to 
51 purſue: them, not in the ſpirit F literal 


— obedience, which may militate with their 
. very principle. Sothat we are no to con- 


| * 1 that when the people deſire to have the 


groſs abuſes in the. expenditure of the public 
money corrected, we are not. to correct them 
-at all; becauſe: ſuch correction would militate 


| againſt the principle of their deſires, which 


are, that they ſhould be eee "4 
Homo n is one af 8 8 


Ad; 0 | | 1 110 


5b Sms thus ſhewn, Sir, 8 hath * 
n and. what is now doing by govern- 
ment, in obedience to the wiſhes and in- 
ſtructions of ſo reſpectable a part of the 
people as form a majority of nine counties 
and: the city of Weſtminſter : | it remains to 
be ſhews, * farther cannot de das- 5 


| — 70 bd. 
* | 


75 The ak remaining with of FR people 1 13, 
chat this. houſe will take effectual meaſures 
40 reſcind and abokſh. all. fine-cure W 

and: n tees. * 


* 
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of * ” leaſt 
4 . 
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Patt thadow bf ptoptiety, the Hon" ded 
ceney, certainly it Add be at föch peric he 
when our royal ian. applies is to) HF" 

houſe, either for ar Increaſe? f his ci 7355 
eftabliſhment, or fora perſonal t money. 

any other Sect. 9" But! W wt rng 
bouſe is flot competent to'take the leuft 

cognizance' of this branch ef thefr inftrus-“ 
tions. The comtnons in pärliatnetit have no! 
conttoul over the money mer it is granted to 
the king: it is no longer theirs* they have 
nothing to do with it; it is ſolely at the 
king's will, pleaſure, and diſpoſal. Ts there not 
2 threefold diviſion" of the legiſlative power 
well underſtood and agreed to by the three 
branches of the legiſlature? The commons 
are exclufively in pofſeſſion of all money- 
grants in, but not out of parliament: the ul- 
timate court of judicature, over the whole 
landed property in the kingdom, is exclu- 
fively appropriated to the lords. Laſtly, the 


executrve power to Wee is ereluſipely, 
Wen in an —_ 10150 


e * 
* "A 


Under this cripartite, well-divided, "wn 
well-underſtood, arrangement, I apprehend, 
it would not be a greater infult to this bout, 
if the king was to come within theſe walls 
any ys & ] have an abſolute, controlling 
* power 


 yower, over che property of the people, and 


. 36. } 


you muſt this ſeſſion add;290,000 1: a year to, 
my civil liſt eſtabliſhment,” than it would be, 


if when we next approach the King upon his 
throne, we ſhould U tq him, Sire, we 


haye an ahſplute, controlling power oyer the 
money we gave. your majeſty, we muſt, and, 
do. inſiſt, that you diſpoſe of it only to ſuch 
perſons, and in ſuch manner, as, we ſhall ap: 
prove. This, Sir, is 3. fair. ſtatemgnt of 
the caſe, What would. be. the conſequence ? 
Why, the commons. within, and without.. 


doors, would be all on fire at ſo glaring a 


breach of their privilege, and the king would 
conſider ſo grols, and indignant an inſult up-: 
on his prerogative, in no other light, than an 
indirect attack upon his Crown. Kr * 
tio, idem judicium. 


Sir, it is for theſp . amongſt others, 
Qill more cogent, which I ſhall enforce. in 
their * * proper place; that I am clearly of 
opinion, the county papers now before us, 
ſo tar as they enjoin a reciſion and abolition 
of. all ſine :- cures, and unmerited penſions, da 
not come under the cognizance of this houſe. 
Wet N no 20 right or power, conſiſtent with 


Ser. | 


1 * 


1 


| the arrangement above- mentioned, d inter, 


fere or iutermeddle with them, This is ſo; 
clear a point, that the honourahle reformer 
kis-ſelf, who hath voluntarily undertaken thei 
defence of theſe; county- documents, florid. 
and fluent as he is af words, hath not one 
eta to ſay in their behalf, Nay, Sir, he 
does not barely content himſelf with a Beagle 
deſertion or dereliction of his chent” s cauſe on: 
this hcad, he veers about on a · ſudden, ſbifts 
ſides, and to give them a ſample of his amaz- 
ing powers of oratory, and at the ſame time 
to conyince them, that much may be ſaid on 
both ſides the queſtion, in pages 57, 58, he 
qelivers his ſentiments in the following words, 
I do not propoſe ta take away any pen- 
© ſion. A critical, retroſpective examination 
4 of the penſion-liſt, upon the principle of 
„ merit, cannot anſwer, according to my Plan, 
any effectual purpoſe of cexconomy, or 

e future permanent reformation. The pro 
* ceſs, in any way, will be entangled and 
„ difficult, and it will be infinitely flow, 
f* Beſides, the king has been, by the conſti- 


C 


„ tution, appointed ſole judge of the merit. 


£6 dor Which a penſion is to de given, xy 


Hades thus fully dated "what hath 4 
ace by government, as * as what the 
Sonourable 


i 4 11 
Ill. honourable. reformer his-ſelf is — 
1 to. own,'icannot be dons conſiſtently with the 
_ eonſititution:$-it is now in courſe for us to 
i HR” hey, chat the influence-of the crown, ſo far 
| pf 2s it may be" ſuppoſed to furniſh matter for 
4 complaint, : doth not originate in the number 
1 of caurt-dependants new, or at any former 
14 time, in parliament, bot that its origin, and 
hi | ftrirſt ruling cauſe, is E e te _ 
—_ ena! debe. | 


iN i . i 18 e. 14 $2.14 . ; 75 py 2.33 2 
i; oF ITE > | 5 . 
"al 5 Sir, tals 3 more common for 
5 phyſfioians, who even paſs for men of emi- 


nenas in their profeſſion, than to miſtake a 
ſecondary ſymptom for a primary one, and, 

not unfrequently, one diſeaſe for another. 
The misfortune is, that whilſt they are un- 
der the guidance of ſuch falſe impreſſions, 
| W ; they\apply wrong medicines, and the patient, 
Wt after lofing what little vivid blood he had re- 
55 maining in his veins; inſtead of being cured, 

0 finds! his conſtitution 4 thouſand times-more 
1 ſharteray than it was before. The fallibility 
Wo - of the phyſician'i 18 however, in ſome degree 
by &cufable, beeaiiſe in the therapeutie ſelence, 
1 there is 10 Ubſblete, certain, unèrring cri- 
"I terion for the gentlemen of the faculty to 
b Judge by. But this apology for profeſſional 
. oramce, a wy bad one indeed, yet the 
| eo | > very 


— 


„ 

ery beſt that can be given, doet not apply to 

Ihe rt rat If they tmiſtake the effect 

for the cauſe, if they preſcribe Hetidick's po- 

pular pill as a general curative, and theonly noſ- 

trum they are poſſeſſed of, and if by an over · doſe 
of it, the diſorder of the ſtate (as the honour- 

able reformer his-ſelf very juſtly obſerves, p. 

14) © ſhould: become incurable, not by: the _ 

% virulence of their own quality, but by the 

„ unapt and violent nature of the remedies,” 

no apology can be made either for their igno- 


rance or their preſumption, bee ſuch : 
e to mee „ 


= 


, . "7 po "thy; 6 bal, Fo on IT 
There is:n0 a ta be had. ce 
They ought to be hang d alive. or fled, 
115 ſerv'd as Rouſh | mes in Seeed. 


The a why they 1 merit x an ede pw⸗ 
niſhmentis obvious. Their error cannot be fa- 
vourably imputed to an error in judgment 
only, it muſt be conſtrued an error in the heart. 
Sir, it can be deemed no other than a falſe 

: judgment, knowingly and willfully given in 

. open violation of the conſtitution. Sir, I 

- am not mounted on. the gentleman's meta 
0 


Y * See de Amtbems denounced agiluft the violation of 
* ta. F 
3 | phorical | 


1 40 7] 

N hobbyrhorſe. I would not have it 
| nderſtood that I am ſpeaking figuratively 
or metaphorically. I fay, in plain, proper 


terms, that not a writ of error, but a writ 


of falſe judgment, lies againſt! any judge, 
who ſhall give his voice in any court of judi- 

cature within this realm, in expreſs violation 
of the conſtitution. In ſuch caſe, the max- 
im is, ignorantia non exculpabt defeftum.. By 
our laws, Sir, no judge is ſuppoſed to be 


ignorant of any one of the Pol Ns expreſs 


dy ſpecified. in our - conſtitution *, 13 30 a5 


No one "TRAY in any of your city ſpout: : 
ing-clubs more frequently uſes the word 


| conſtitution, . than the honourable reformer 
does in this houſe; no one can poſſibly proſ- 
titute it oftener. k! is for this reaſon, J ſup- 


ſe, he induſtriouſſy conceals its true, pre- 


iſe, and definite meaning. But, Sir, as the 
-honourable gentleman, in the very outſet of 
his pamphlet, (page 2) expreſsly charges, 
that the influence of the crown is not only 
a corrupt influence, but that it takes away 


every ſhadow of authority and credit from 


the moſt venerable parts of the conſtitution; 


* ſhalt endeabour, to wipe off this ſtain and 


3 Nuls s juge ſoient donnez contre - 4 « Prints des 


* 21 Ed. 25 . 2. 3 un 
9 odium, 


” 
if © 7 4 
* 
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odium, by ſhewirig that the crown always 
conflitutionally had!” and always muſt have the 


ſame degree of bby in the council of the 


nation, which it now hath. But as this in- 
fluence cannot be ſeen in its true and proper 


light now, in any favourable point f view, | 


nor its real origin atid firſt ruling cauſe be 
clearly aſcertained, without our thoroughly 
underſtanding what the word * conſtitation* 


means, I find myſelf under the neceſſity of 
laying before this houſe, the eleareſt and 
moſt impartial definition of ty 20 am able o 


give. Ow nes #287 035%, 


Sir, I muſt apprize eths 3 Fotniger member 


here preſent, that they muſt not, as almoſt 
always is the caſe, confound the two words, 
conſtitution and act of parliament, together, 
as if they had one aud the ſame meaning, or 
as if there was no eſſential difference between 


- the one and the other. Our conſtitution, 


properly ſo called, I define to be the original 
treaties which, at divers epochs, have been 
entered into, ratified, and confirmed, by and 
between the people of England, and ſome 
other perſon or ſtate, prior to their taking the 


"oath of allegiance to ſuch perſon or ſtate, thg 
Tev*ral articles of which treaties are immuta- 
ble and indefeaſible laws,” in contradiſtinQion | 

Ss 1 


of © ; | 


- 


3 ] 
to acts of parliament, which ; are alterable and 
e, at pleaſure.” 


Sir, we have four: of theſe treaties, 5 
theſe four taken collectivel y form that code 


of fundamental, immutable laws, properly, 
and emphatically. called «© THE CONSTITU> 


= TION.” 92 
From the "17 above, it appears then, 
to make a, conſtitution, it is abſolutely ne- 
ceflary, that the parties intending to be go- 
verned, and the party deſignated to be gover- 
nor, 3 at the time of making ſuch con- 
ſtitution, be under no rightful or acknow- 
ledged ſubjection, or tye whatever, the one 

to the other. On the other hand, to make 


an act of parliament, it muſt be inferred, 


that the parties governed, at the time of mak- 
ing ſuch act, are actually under a ſworn alle- 
giance to the party governing. 


The firſt of theſe treaties, or pacta con- 


Venta, in order of time, is that made between 


the people of Kent in the name of the whole 
kingdom and duke William of Normandy. 
The revered law of Edward the Confeſſor, 
which is itſelf a ſummary of our Daniſh, 
Mercian, and Weſt-Saxons laws, is the baſis 

of 


_— 4 %"P 


£083 
of this treaty, It contains ſeventy-one ar- 
ticles, twenty of 'which, being new laws, 
added by duke William, the whole was called 
the Common Law, which venerable 
name it bears at this day; and it was ſo 
called, becauſe by its formula, it is expreſsly 
ſtiled a Treaty of Peace, Safety, and Con- 


cord, inter Anglos, et Normannos, ſimiliter 


intra Francigenas et Britones, Walliz et Cor- 
nubiz, et Pictos, et Scotos Albaniæ; ſimili- 
ter Francos, et Inſulicolas, et Provinciarum 
quæ pertinent ad coronàm et dignitatem.“ 
This, I ſay, being a treaty of peace. enjoyed 

in common by ſuch a variety of different na- 
tions, languages, and people, was for that 
reaſon called the Common Law; and ſo ſa- 
cred hath it been always holden, and is of 
ſuch high authority, that we have many ad- 
judications in our law-books, in proof, that 
the common law ſhall be a good plea in bar 


to any act of parliament that may have been 


made repugnant to the common ns | 


Our fecond treaty” is that between the ba- 


1858 and king John, better known this day - 
by the name of Magna Charta. Its ſtile and 
formula is fax et ſecuritas inter REGEM et 
REGNUM. It conſiſts of forty-nine articles. 
There: is a critical nicety in the wording of 


F 2 it; 
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100 ; * in the formula, the king is f + 
called Rex, but in the actual conceſſion of - 
the articles, he is ſtiled Dominus Rex, as 
if he had no dominion de fatto until he had 
granted theſe articles. . There | 18 another cri- 
tical nicety to be obſerved in the high con- 
tracting parties; the REX or king is one 
party; the REGNUM or kingdom is the 


other. The latin verbs  regnare. and regere, 


will explain this nicety ; for in ſtates which 
acknowledge no king, there the verb regnare 


is invariably uſed by the beſt Latin writers; 5 


on the contrary, in ſtates where the king is 
abſolute, there the verb regere. An inſtance 


of this Auguſtin latiaity, we have in Virgil, 


—Tu REG FRE imperiumty Romane, mements | 


The principal object of this treaty. Was to 


declare, and revive, certain rights and liber- 
ties, part and parcel (as our lawyers phraſe 
it) of the common law, which had either 
run into deſuetude, or had been forcibly 
withholden from the barons and the people 
by king John, It is in all reſpects of equal 
authority with the common law itſelf; and 
for thjs reaſon, it is expreſ ly declayed, 2 25 
Edw. J. that the king 8 judges, juſtices, & 
ſhall allow 3 it, in ual its Points, to be 2 
come 


EE 88 


hos come LEY COMMUNE?” and farther, that 
all judgments given contrary to the articles 


of it, ſhall be undone, et pur nient tenus. 


We have likewiſe another ſtatute, which de- 
nounces a moſt tremendous anathema againſt 


the violator of this charta, or revived common 
law, concluding in theſe words, « thus may 
his ſoul for ever ſtink in hell.“ I have pro- 
duced theſe extracts from the two ſtatutes al- 
luded to above, to the intent, that this houſe 
may clearly ſee the characteriſtic, and be able 
to draw a diſtin& line, between the conſti- 


tution and a ſimple act of parliament. 


Our third treaty, 18 that made between 


the lords ſpiritual and temporal, and the 
commons, as one of the high- contracting 
parties, and William and Mary, then prince 
and princeſs of Orange, as the other. In 


common parlance, it is generally called, the 
bill or declaration of rights. It conſiſts only 


of twelve articles. It hath two objects, firſt 


to declare, and revive, certain rights which 


bad been invaded : econdly, to eſtabliſh, up- 
on conftitutional principles, the proteſtant in 


the place of the Roman catholic religion. 


This great work, which was a phenomenon 
in the political world, had been begun by 


_Henry the eighth, and various acts of parlia- 
ment 
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ment had been made in favor and ſupport of 


it; but fill they were only acts of parlia- a 
| ment : to ſpeak the truth, they were acts of 


tyranny; and if our judges had dared to do 
their duty, they muſt, ex icio, have admit- 
ted either the common law, or the. great 
charter, as a good plea in bar to any of theſe 
acts. For it is a maxim, in all caſes where 
Prefcription cannot be conſtitutionally 
pleaded, *©* that whatever: is bad, ab initio, 
the fame ſhall not acquire any additional 
ftrength or authority by mere tract of time. 
James the third knew the force of this 
maxim, and allo the inherent weakneſs of 


the acts of , Parkament, 5 alluded, to. 
Ile conſidered the after fl religion, 


zs it really was, the faſhionable, but not the 


eftabliſhed religion of the kingdom. He 
was reſolved to reſtore the old eſtabliſhed re- 


Ugion, but he went about it in a very auk- 


ward manner. He was reſolved to do that 


by his own ſingle authority, which a. hun- 
dred acts of parliament of his predeceſſors 
could not ſeparately, nor even accumulative- 
h,. effect. This was an ill-adviſed attempt, 


not only to mend a malum fer pejus, but a 
Peius fer peſſimum. He failed in the execu- 


tion. In the firſt inſtance, he was a martyr 
to faſhion or the ton; in the ſecond, he was 


a 


"FEE 1 
a martyr, either to his own weakneſs of in- 
tellect, or to the badneſs of Bis heart. On 
his abdication, än inter- regnum, which ths 
geritlemen of the long robe pretend, cannot 
happen in this kingdom, actually took place. 
For the houſes of Savoy and Conti, as heirs 
to the crown in the Roman catholio line, 
not chuſing to tiſk the danger of ſtemming 
the torrent of the tan; and the ptinee ha 
Orang ge Cure uxoric), though a protelta 
yet not being the rightful heir, decline 
ſtepping into the throne on ſo unſtable, pre- 
carious, and repealable a tenure, as that of 
acts of parliament, avowedly  anti-conflitit> 


onal.” The conſequence was, that no heir of 
the blood royal any longer exiting (for de non 


apparentibus & non exiſtentibus, eadem gt ra- 
tio) the two treaties (in part recited as above) 
became void, through want of parties; 1 
ſay parties,” becauſe only one of the high 
contra- acting parties to it did then virtually 
exiſt : and every treaty is a covenant: or con- 
vention between two or more perſons or 
ſtates. Thus the EO LE having become a 
lawful, full, and free Power, qualified to 
enter into any new treaties, with whatever 


ſtate or perſon they ſhould pleaſe, and to adopt 
whatever mode of religion they 1 in their -wil- 
| dom ſhould think fit, entered into this third 


treaty 
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treaty or bill of rights, Which I am now 
ſpeaking of, and by virtue of which, the 
proteſtant religion became the rightful, eſtab- 
bliſhed, indefeaſible reli Bier a the whole 
Britiſh em pire. 


| Sir, one 1 5 laſt treaty, 1s that of 
the union. It conſiſts of thirty- eight ar- 


ticles, twenty-five reſpe& the civil, and the 


remaining thirteen articles, the ecclefiaftical 
government of Scotland. This treaty hath 
alſo the two characteriſtics, eſſentially neceſ- 
ſary to form and found a conſtitution. Fi, 
it was made at a time when each kingdom 


was a ſeparate, diſtinct kingdom, and as in- 


dependent of each other as the electorate of 
Hanover is, at this hour, independent of 
Great Britain. | 

Second} ly, all F Jad articles. in it are aſcer- 
tained to be ſo many fundamental, immu- 
table, indefeaſible laws, as more explicitly 
will appear on a reference to the treaty itſelf, 


which is printed at large in all our ſtatute 
books. 


| Theſe our. treaties collectively l 1 


ſay, Sir, again, and it cannot be inculcated 
too often, form that code or rim of fun- 


damental 


dnt We: he hh Ii. Md Tl i es 


t Wi 


a laws, emphatically called FR 


Conſtitution,” And to talk of.atiy other ſta⸗ 
tutes, acts of parliament, or judicial deter- | 


minations, either in Weſtminſter⸗ball, or in 


the houſe of lords, as conſtitulional, if they 
be repugnant toz or ſubverſive of an on -of; 
the articles in the conflitution, - as it now. 

ſtands complete and perfect, is talking wildly, 


without a clue, without eee 


SCIENCE, | 31 17 


The queen of Eugland who had The Be- 
nour to put the finiſhing and all- perfecting 
hand to this code or ſyſtem of laws, gave a 
motto to the armorial bearings of this realm: 


highly expreſſive of her juſt idea of that 


code, namely, that it could not admit any. 
addition or ſubſtraction, under coldur of any 
amendment or otherwiſe, but that e 


ricle ought to ein FF: W 'cadem;” : 


"Si this mort Stern of fande ny 
the whole of which in brevzer types might bs 
printed on half-a-ſhezt of paper, which then 
we might wear as a phylactera at our hearts, 
as the Jews do their law of Moſes, is ſuffi- 
cient of itſelf for the wiſe goyernment of the 
whole Britiſh empire, wide and diſperſed as 
its various parts and members lie. And I 
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aboliſhing a fow — 
and wunmerited;; / the 'p and" Ins: 
deed the only real ſerviee we cdu, d the 
pubke cat, lage, Woulch be to reſcind md 
aboliſh every ſtatute, and aft ef parhament 
which hath been rep Ne ninth"of: 
 Henrythe:Lhurd SIO WON 
_ the Third 1 Ih 5 50 


Si i ee to Jap vie 
you theſe hiſtorical Qata;)iin# order previouffy 
to make odd the ground 1 have e 
quei. For ow, if I 3 allade te the 
firſt treaty-/or firft branch ef our conſtitu- 
tion, it waillobe clearly vnderſtoed What 1 
meat und ſo of the ſecond, third, and fuse 
brangkee- oft. This: ig dhe only way we 
can arzus wich perſpftulty, the only way | 
that we can reaſon with certainty in political 7 
Ane 1E 43760 5 
IG 1480 ar 50 ER ut ES i6 Hoi 2077. 
reaty, out 
1 hand : actually Rand; ſeiſed of more 
thin! thirteen hundred beronies, 8 
one hundred towns finding members 'ro- 
lament, beſidet all the taſtles Gr end | 
| Kb, all the foreſts «nd cheese in in wing : 
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ſacrum b. 
"that landed eltats e be 
SY ſet a- part and ap 
ack tin tn bebe by nq other pe 
the e or 8 erſo holdin 
the — Aill to the 
TOWN. "What 
is, We may 


the rental of this -Crown-e 


learn from Odericus Vitalis, 5 e | 


hiſtorian, w who. ; that the 
from, it 3 clear income of one bad an 

ſixty e tering. money, thirty Wil- 
lings and three farth y, throughout 
the whole year; not Weine ig this eſti- 


mate, fines, relic and a ge of other 5 


articles of finance, which, d 


King maintained,” not — the 9 
pact; ſabliſhment. of this a Kingdom, . byt 
then alſo rr the di as of: their own 
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; foreign courts, gave the aurum reginæ to the 
queen · conſort, aſſigned dowries to their 
| queens-dowager, ſettled ſplendid eſtabliſh- 


ments on their ſons and other branches of 


the blood foyal, gave ample marriage por- 
tions to their daughters, and had at leaſt one 
thouſand ſeats in parliament at their own diſ- 
: poſal, and all of them accordingly filled 
with their own tenants in capite, All theſe 
expences were defrayed out o the Janded he- 
reditaments of the crown, without putting 
the reſt of the nation, in times of peace, to 
the contribution of one ſingle ſhilling. In 
Waretime indeed, or when the kingdom was 


apparently in danger of an invaſion, the 


crown called for the military ſervice of the 
greater and leſſer barons (the latter now called 


F recholders) and alſo for the reſpective quotas 


of all the cities and other walled towns, 
not by way of perſonat ſervice, but as our 
Hrſt treaty exprelsly mentions .<* pro virjbus 
by 6 fait, G.  facultatibus pro Pale uo." 


This ſummary ſtatement of the Ae 


| Hol power of the crown is ſufficient of it- 
ſelf to filence all the clæmour againſt the pre- 


ſent war-eſtabliſhment of « our fleets and ar- 
mies. Nümerous in the extreme, and bur- 
thenſome t to the public, as they may ſeem to 


Ee fuper- 


+» A. pp "0 = 


ri 1 


fuperficial reaſoners.and' ignorant politicians; 
yet the war-eſtabliſhment of this mighty 
navy of ours, what will it appear in point 
of the number of its ſeamen, when compared 
with the ordinary peace-eftabliſhment of our 
navy in the reigns of Alfred, Edward the 
Elder, and Edgar, whoſe annual fleets, in- 
dependent « of their army, were manned with 
two hundred and eighty thouſand ſeamen, 
and that too, rather to exerciſe and train them 

to nayal habits, than to encounter any foreign | 
enemy, as our Latin hiſtorians, Malmeſbury, 


Florentius, Brampton, and Abbas Jornalenſis | 


record, e not effertially/ from one an- 
other ? : _—_ 
"If refer you to the conſtitutional armies 

of our kings on their war-eſtabliſhment, per- 
ſons, who are unacquainted with our hiſ- 
tory, will be equally ſurprized y when I tell 
them, that Richard the Second at a period of 
time, when this nation might reaſonably be 
ſu ppoſed to have exhauſted the greater part 
of its ſtrength and treaſure, found himſelf 
ſtill enabled to take the field with three 
hundred thouſand foot, and forty thouſand 
horſe. Ir preſent ſeptic age, t the fact perhaps 
may be called into doubt. But it ſtands 
well atteſted by — the e 

of 
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of that king, 1 his teſtimony is the more 
to be depended - upon, as Emillus, a French 
contemporary hiſtorian, ' who had no reaſon 
to magnify the Engliſh army at that time, 
N confirms the account. 7 4 


If we come to times nearer our own, we 


* ſee Henry the Eighth parading the 


plains in the vicinage of Calais with an army 


of one hundred and eighty- five thouſand 


infantry, and forty thouſand cavalry, all 


well-found and well-equipped by virtue of 


their reſpective military tenures, without 
laying any one tax upon the people, or run- 
ning the nation into debt one ſingle ſix-pence, 
On the ſame principle, but half a century 
Mill nearer the preſent times, we may ſee 


the daughter of that king commanding an 


army of one hundred and ſixty thouſand 


foot, accompanied by forty thouſand horſe, 


and a navy of one hundred and forty ſhips 
of war ; a navy adequate to the purpoſes for 
which that princeſs raiſed it, for it dif perſed 
and ſhattered to pieces the Invincible Aida 
of Spain. | | 


a e and armies, thus raiſed by 6" 
is tenure, were formed in a few months, 
and did their buſineſs ; in 2 few \ W. eks; they 

had 


f 8 1 


uad no dtereſtz "us "mercenary troops maß 
| Have, to protract the War. Tue conftitu- 
tional finance of this King gdom is 'fervitigat' 

glauii, the artificial and ruinous one is war | 


der e Meat ary 
. Sir, ib che Tr Phi cot at alt | 
times thus confliturionally raiſe ſuck flcers adi! 
arinies as theſe T have juſt riow rtieatiohed? 
ik, agreeable alſo to "the conſtitütiou, "thi 
could bring into ' parlianient” "ar "leaf " ohe 
thotfand of their own immediate Tehalit, 4 
certainly we are not to look up to. the pre- 
ſent, comparatively ratrow, and 7 am lhery 
to ay Ina ant feale of Our fleets ik 
armies, much leſs to the epoch vel 7 | 


which, — eas to : a lud bation.” '* 
chi hobſe, is fuppoſed to have” increaſed; 
is ftill DIED, and ought to be "Hi 
nimed. as pi: Fa 7 N * 
| - Uinfoundet' hilt 1k, a8 1 habe I 
ſuppoſition to be, yet the honourible gentle- | 
ati taking it for granted, falls immediatel /, 
to work upon it, and as 4 preliminaty 1 
Eroutd for "I a dozen or two members 
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out of this and the other houſe, ſuppreſſes a 
dozen or two of places, places eſſential to 
the digmty,: eflential to the very welfare and 


well-being of the crown. I ſay eſſential to the 
welfare and well-being of the crown ; becauſd 
it is highly neceſſary that the kings of Eng 


land, ho have anti- conſtitutionally granted 
the landed property, of the crown to private 
individuals, ſhould either have thoſe ſpecific 


grantees, or at leaſt others i in; their ſtead, al- 
ways in Parliament to ſee that the patrimony 
of the crown ne quid PLUS. caperet ee, f 


CY AC 


Sir, this; argument, Which is " Honda 


upon | the ſrigeſt Principles of the conſtitu- 


tion, is, I am perſuaded, quite new to the 
honourable gentleman; ; it never occurred to 


him before, and his total 1 ignorance of it bath 
been the cauſe of his labouring under one 


continued error from the, beginning quite. to 


the very end of his pamphlet. He | hath 


conſidered himſelf as one of the repreſentatives 
of the people. In that word ry people lies 
the ſole error. And granting it had not been 


an error per ſe, yet the honourable gentleman, 


taking it for gold of Ophir, hath hammered 
and. hammered i it ſo thin, and expatiated it to 


: ſuch an extent, that one breath more from 


his, oyn pp Would . hve, puffed 


away 


FER, 
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7 away the whole ſuperficial - fabric into the 
air, and into air . e e 


1 ec 0 hy; "1 as we do in common \ llegiiy; 
that the commons in parliament aſſembled 
repreſent the people of England, Sir, it is a 

| vulgar error. I will explain myſelf ; but 1 


m ye make a little digreſſion. 


Sir, the Kingdom of England contains be- 

n nine and ten thouſand baronies, lord- 
ſhips, or manors. Upon the original, po- 
litic 1 diviſion of the whole lands of this 
n, thirteen hundred of theſe baronies 
allotted to the crown, for the ſpecial ; 

purpoſes I have —_— mentioned. Our 


ror 


| ons to\be ready fr to vote, Fa the 1 
property and juriſdictions of the crown ſhould. 
1 H | be 
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1 1 
be charged: but not overcharged, or in n other 


words, that the crown ſhould contribute its 
proper quota to the ine oy tho public, 


| ng no more. 


Siu; the whole und in this kingdom 1s hs 
property of the public. The primary ſeiſin 


of it is in the public. The ſeveral. tenants or. 


holders of this land, by whatſoever names 


they may be diverſified, are only truſtees for 


the public; if we are ſeiſed of any part of 
theſe eſtates, and which by common uſage of 


ſpeech we call our own, it is becauſe each 


truſtee, in conſideration of his care, trouble, 
ſervice, and expence attending his truſt, 18 


allowed for his private uſe and behoof a rea- 
ſonable ſhare of the rent in money, or pro- 
duce in kind, according to the quantity, 
| quality, or dignity of the truſt- land ſo com- 


mitted to his charge and confidence. If 


wie trace this idea ſtill higher, we ſhall 


find that the national aſſembly, or great 
council of the kingdom, is one general re- 


_ preſentation of the whole landed property of 


the public. It is for this reaſon, that the 
fundamental laws contained in our ſecond 
treaty, or Magna Charta, are called Lex 
„ TERRA.” Not the act of ſuch or ſuch a 


parliament, 1 nor af ſuch. or ſuch a king, 


ö Ne but 


4: 5 1 ” 
but ier terræ the law of the land. Not the 
law of the land-holders, but the law of the 
land itſelf. Agreeable to this accurate mods 


of expreſſing our ideas, an accuracy never 


to be deviated from in dead diſcuſſions; 
we find in our. third treary, or Bill of 
Rights, that the Lords Spiritual and Tem- 
poral-: aud the Cotnmons, at- Weltthiuſter,' 
are there faid . lawfully, fully, and 
freely to repreſont all che x AEG of the 
people, not the people themſelves, but 
che eſtates, or landed property of che public. 
It is a ſoleciſm in language to ſay, that the 
people repreſent the people. Nor is the 
bluuder à jot mended, by faying the people 
in parliament repreſent the people out of par: 
liament. For whether in or out ef parlia- 
ment, the people are ſtill the people, they 
have one and the ſame privileges, one and 
the ſame political intereſt; and that which is 
one and the ſame cannot be repreſented by 
itſelf, much leſs by any. part of itſelf. For if 
it wete a part, it would be a miſfepreſetta · 
tion of the hole, and oonfequently: Hot a 
_ repreſentation of the people. | But this nen- 
ſenſe does not occur when we fay, the people 
repreſent the land. Coming then again to the 
pom in queſtion, I fay, that the dommons 
In parliament uflembled repreſent the. t- 
H 2 eſtates 
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eſtates. of the people ; but not the people 
themſelves : the barons repreſent not them- 


ans 
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ſelves, but ſuch of the baronal, fiduciary 
lands, as they hold : and the king, in like 


manner, repreſents thoſe lands of the public 


which, for their ſupereminent dignity are 


called crown-lands. The peers and com- 


mons, without any great inconvenience to 
themſelves; can give their 'conſtant atten- 


dance upon parliament; but as the king 


eannot do the ſame, at leaſt in proprid per- 


Jond, on account of the various Occupations 
and avocations of the kingly office, he is 
authorized by the conſtitution to have his 
ſubſtitute in both houſes, and theſe ſubſti- 
tutes are his own immediate tenants, who 


as ſuch become, de jure coronæ, the ſub-re- 
preſcntatives of the an lande of the 


| public... 


E ; Is 3.7; 144 


Thus 8 —_ a4 $6" landed property 


af the public is divided into three diſtinct 


claſſes of common, baronal, and coronal 


lands; and the principal buſineſs of parlia- 
ment, when rightly underſtood, is to ſee, 
chat neither the king ſhall uſurp upon, and 


appropriate to his allotted diviſion, any of 


the common; or baronal lands on one hand, 
nor that the peers.and commons (as the: ho- 
4278217 I nourable 
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boy 
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00 
nourable gentleman widely and extravggantly - 
propoſes in his plan of reform, mw 80 
4 ſhall convert the eſtates of the crown, and 
« throw them into the maſs, 5 e 2 15 
6, Ade hand.” 3 903-2611 of 

* If this: common lands then, ran 3 poſſeſ-- 
ſors, and protectors in parliament; ; if the ba- 
ronal lands have theirs:; it is a policy founded 
upon equality of juſtice, that the coronal 
lands ſhould ſtand upon the ſame, footing of 
protection; and that if the king cannot per- 
ſonally attend to protect them, it is fitting, 
it is juſt, it is right, he ſhould have repre- 
ſentatives in the high court of parliament, 
adequate to the quantity and quality of the 
lands committed to the 3 178 BE. ſu- 
On gy of the OR: ; We 9.40 
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Af it bs objefiedys as. "the ee 

Rae does object. page 2, that the age! 
eſtates of the crown are already given vꝑ to 
parliament,“ and that ceſſante cauſa, ceſſat 
efefius; I anſwer, the fact is not true. The 
landed eſtates of the crown: neither are, nor 
can be. irreſumably given up to parliament, or 
to / any individuale whatever; and granting 
that they could be ſo. given up, the reaſon 
for rthe crown's haviog a ſufficient number of 
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- If FRE 8 Benn mould Ki it 
inſiſt that the eſtates of the crown are given 

up to parliament, I would aſk him what he 
means by the word parliarnent: it cannot be 
the commons ſingly, nor the lords ſingly, 
nor yet the G mbons and lords cjointly; for 


neither disfunctively, nor. in their conjunRive 
capacity, can they be called che 5 nem 
it is higk treaſon to aſſert ſuch a doArine 

it would be a denial of the king's Gp 


Much leſs can the hotigurable gentleman 
mean by the word patiiament, that theſt 


eſtates of the crown are gives up to the king, as 
headofthe'patliament. Forthat would be n gift 


ftom prince Volſius to prines Volſius. Belides; 


every gift to be valid, preſuppoſes and implies a 
powerand right in che grantor to give, anda fit- 
and ability in the grantee to take. But the 


de hath no conſtitutional right or power to 


the eſtates of the crown for any longer 


term than the life of the grantee, and that 
des upon the expreſs condition of military ſer- 
vioe, "reſerving always the reverſion to the 
_ prown; he therefore cannot grant it to par- 


hament, becauſe parliatrient never dies; and 


the king would not only lof his reverfionary 


intereſt, but the heir, or next ſucceſſor to 
the 


dependents in Einen. would be 3 


TI 46 1 os 
the crown, would be defrauded: of his pe- 
trimony. Such a grant would have all the 


charaReriftic properties of a fraudulent con- 
veyance z it would be a grant of 3 truſt eſtate 
in perpetuity, by a truſtee who only had a 


 life-eſtats in the premiſes; a grant which 
diſcharged the eſtate of its truſt· conditions. 
Is parliament. fitly ae. to. Take 3 « 
* 7 God Wrbicd. | N 


Bor. Si r, 6 ly ae 4s us "Fogg 
that the crown-eſtates are irreſumeably 
n up to parliament; let us ſuppoſe, that 
2 kings of England, without any equivoca- 


tion or mental reſervation, - have bonk fide, + 


agreed to take 909,000 |. a- year in hard gui- 


erdwn. ; let us ſuppoſe, as the fact really is, 
that the crown-eſtates of England, with thoſe 
of Scotland and the principality of Wales in- 


cluded, at the very ſame rents they are now 


demiſed, would produce the annual ſum of five 


millions ſterling. = Would it. then follow; 


that becauſe they had thus changed one ſpe- 
ciesof income for another, they had therefore 
diveſted themſelves of their conſtitutional 
right of having ſuch a number of their dwn 


neas, in lieu of the landed eſtates of the 
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immediate dependents in the great council of 


a ra as might be * to the weight 
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balancing omen ;of Great, Brital 
eſtate of every individual 
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| 2nd importance, Which an eſtate of even - 
” bat m 


nitud un 


a5 it thus would be) 
dry ſcales or 


on is ſuffciently repreſented in parliament, 
eithes perſonally or Fer autrui; and ſhall 


44 "Fo we #, 1 


bett, and upon his honour declare, that the 
balance of power is at  peclent,, 3 in reality,” in 


S, NOT, Io che: | 
undeniable. facts, : conch 


the queens of Great Britain "10: emen . 
at chair for their alimony, 


drop a curteſy t el 
nd Mages; the ſovereign/of the gres t 
re that ever exiſted, ſhall not fe lithe 


Gp and luſtre of his crown diminiſbed, | 
nor demeaned ein ng, a {uppliant, to us, 


on 


in 2 The 
perſon in the king- 


Fhat of the King be alone unrepreſented Be. 
cauſe his eſtate cannot be repreſeneed by him- 
ſelf, for the reaſon already e hall it 

therefore not be repreſented at all? Shall the 
ſive or fix, ſhilling a-year eſtate of a Potwallo- 
per be ſufficiently. repreſented per autrui, and 
ban of * 9 2 . to? 'The idea is 


ir, 1 — e of this | 
er houſe clap; his hand on his 
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K 2 . oath all th a 
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very  Inttle derangement in 5 el 
eſtabliſhment, ſo long the public gan haye 
no reaſon to complain of the influence of the 
crown. A greater proof needs not to be given, 
that it hath much decreaſed ;. a more flatter- 
ing one cannot be Bine, that it ought, nop 


to. be: Amine Feria! wn nal 


1 hach Fila. fo 3 proven 
© that a certain degree of influence in 
our parliaments, adequate to the magnitude 

of the crown-eſtates, is clearly and conſti- 
tutionally veſted in our kings: the gonſe · 
quence then is uncontrovertibly clear, that 

ſuch influence cannot be juſtly charged or AC | 
cuſed of furniſhing matter for any juſt com- 
plaint. We muſt therefore look for the real 
8 of this complaint in ſome - ther 
quarter, | 

Sir, the 3 people of Great Britain 8 
great and real cauſe for complaint. They 
cannot go into their houſes, but the very. 
door is taxed. They cannot look rough 
the panes of a window, but. they are ta 
They cannot walk within doors or withol by 1 
at leaſt with ſhoes on, but they find theme F 
ſelyes taxed.] They cannot drink a draught 
of home-br ved {mall beer, but they are | 
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taxed: They eanvot have © grajn of falt, to 


24 


proletve their viandsfroth putridity, 


Axe kaxed. They cannot put on 4 a A 


- 
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tioned taxes; 'on © "hovſes, Windo 


rens of their ſeuſes AR Fe: 5 


but they are taxed. They cannot Work 55 = 
eatidle-light, but they are taxed. © "They feel, 


they Zröan under all theſe preffiires, ind 


| think-itextremely hard that, while” they are 


finking under ſuch a load of accùmulated and 


accumulating oppreſſions, they ſhould Rill 
| be oblied. to pay thè king every year ſo en- 


ormous a ſum As" ue Hundred thouſand 
pounds ſterling. ' Their own knowledge tells 
them, that if they could ſtint the king's an- 
nual expences to" three hundred' inſtead of 
nine hundred thouſand pounds a- yar, tlie 
very ſavings, i in this. fingle article, would en- 
able patliament to take ir all the 8 

-ights, 
leather, ſmall beer, falt, fbap, and candies. 


They grumble and growl, as if the King's 
civil: liſt eſtabliſhment was the ſole cauſe. of 
at thel' burthens, - hen n. in truth and in 


fact, the charge is ang ther” 1 a 


fille; and inappkeable. on on, Tones 
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That the people, Sir, who in policy] 
ters ſeldom reaſon! deeper" than the mere n 
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, ; but that chere -tho 
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Hande 10 baſe and 1 8 an 1 55 u, Ida x 
12 extridrdinary indeed, 175 - ſhould © 
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chile” 5 And how. e eaſt futes, and, de 
Keats wot. let ü us 15 AN 1 8 5 ſuppole. 
that our gracious 177 Dy, ev 5 55 to 
the cfies of his fabjecs, hol 
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812 ain conſcious Amy 9 el 
» taxky oa bear very hard. on you;; Ham 
* conſeicus chat, i in Particular, Nr ci 0 VE 
« eſtabliſhinent i is very burthen 8 eto you, 

Fog Is it your? wiſh, 18 it Jour real n. to be 
a exorietated' of y your preſent burthens,, 1a 
« far as the ont 77 my civil-liſt may 
ot ditecly or indirectly be the 9 pecalion, of 
© them? If your anſwer be in the alfi 


ev}. multi be, Twill meet If w Way in ſo Virr ; 
a kues at truly cor inen pals cauſe. . 1 5 
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. few bars, but theſe, you know, muſt he 
*%t. always open night and day to the royal 
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« agreeable. to vou than it is to myſelf. 


4. Lend me your joint aſſiſtance, and i it t ſhall be 


4% Accompliſhed without noiſe, and with much 
os Facility the very next ſeſſion of parliament. 
6 Twill point « out the road to. you ; z it is turh- 

« Pike road all the way; it hath indes 


5 SITY. 


% family, or in caſe of oppoſition the con- 
E ſtitution warrants me to cut them down. 
* 1 will explain t this matter, it is obvious to 


10 the meaneſt capacity, it lies on a level 


K 


* 


& and barricade the cleareſt and moſt: open 
4 avenues to truth. "You : are to know then, 
15 gl and 'well-beloved 255 that {es 


TA * 4.> 


10 at Sg -riods of time "Fittered away” 
12 the royal 1 imon in private grants ta 
ie various ſubj ects of this realm, without any. 
4% yaluable confideration 1 in money, ſervice, 
4 05 otherwiſe : : that the very. rents of the. 
4 lands ſo granted do Ts ly ; bring. in at 


a Al day an fag e of 555 98,599 erung 


445 with all your underſtandings, provided you ; 
will diveſt ' yourſelves, for. a moment of 
7 that prejudice, which i is too apt to darken 


| et 269 ⁰ . 
& + ger, agen, a0 that the ſevera Aubjelts 
: * to; ; whom. theſe grants had been made, 
1 well knowing the invalidity of the Laid 
grants, and being perſons of great w ight 
6. in their, Jeveral different counties, and of 
great influence in the Britiſh; ſenate, cor 
| 5 plotted. ether: to obtain certain acts bf 
. parliament called A of Limitation, and 
% Nullum Tempus. As; under colour of - 
V which they; pretend, that a, ſixty years 4 
« quiet poſſefſſon; is af bar in Jaw, and pre- 
„% chadez any. king frotn ever reſumning the 
> ſame; lapds, and re- uniting them to te 
«© crown But this is all mere pretext and ſelf- 
% iſhnels, nor hath it the; leaſt foundation in 
« truth; for an act of parliament avowedly 
86 made i in violation of the conſtitution, and 
4 at the ſame time. for the ſpecial purpoſe of 
4 Plypdering the crown, is a. nullity in ſe, 
“and in fact does not require the formality 
$6 of an act of. parliament to repeal it. 
% Harry the Eighth's act for illegitimating | 
« the princeſs Elizabeth was one .of theſe | 
t anti-conſtitutional.., acts of parliament; ˙*Nmair; 
(. but that princeſs. aſcended the throne not- 
18. Withſtanding, nor was it deemed. any- 
4 ways neceſſary to repeal the illegitimatin 
Wy act, becauſe it was in fact a nullity * 
ts origine. - Fut as. ſeyeral kings of. England 
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| A 4 1} 
execution at preſent, as to ſhew and convince 
the people without "doors, that the influence 


they complain of, the influence which they 
load with the epithets of baneful, , evil, and | 


corrupt, doth not originate in the” crown; 


but, on the contrary, that ĩt originated with- 


in this Houſe, * botany theſe walls, within 
that very chair, Sir, on which you ourſelf 


are now ſeated,” The national debt could 
have no other origin; if Imay be allowed the 


expreſſion, it was begotten in that chair, it 
is a ſpurious brat, nullius filius, difowned by 


its putative parents, thrown upon all the 


pariſhes in the kingdom, ' and unknown to 


the conſtitution z yet, "ſpurious | as its on 
nativity is, it gave legitimate birth to the 
civil-liſt eſtabliſhment, ſo far, I'mean, as an 


act of [parliament can legitimate, which by 


the bye muſt be deemed a paradox, otherwiſe 
it would be hard to account, how legitimacy 


could ſpring out of ſpuriouſneſs, fince it hath 


to this hour been an incontrovertible maxim, 
| that — dat mm non NONE, 


Thus we 11 this x very: ycivil-liſ eſtabliſhment 
had no other foundation for its firſt exiſtence 


and ſubſequent continuance, but that of an act 
of —_—_ But, Sir, every act of par- 


e 2, ee 
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e par 5 255 rin 
W 255 allo that. e 


Id) 8 
the . — this country 
neſs the Jewract . 1 aue las Americ: 
as ye Wy ſtill 1 and e... 


one . or . Ke oidably - 
ders the eivil-liſt e ee & 
ſtable as the poſſeſſor of it ion xl aje tions bing 
could wiſh 3..and. when, lie omes r ly 
0 N 1 nen but affronted 01 e 

5 hrs g, both wind - 


f; the 4 ally CATE ED: grievance. is recalled | 
n e ey to Fey . Gor Le Live of the 


LY 


e s, ant e 
nion of a wiſe zovemment iss well 
1 to 4 ng "I bel time and manner of 
— what it is 3 to keep,” 4 
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e ly by fatirical within doors, 
and ſo-unwarrantably indecent without, muſt 
umme any 1 of a civil-liſt Þ 
amſtanced upon his guard, and impell 
1 ſe. defendendo, if not to uſe 
violent means, at leaſt to recur to the adop- 
tion of ſuch meaſures for the guaranteeſhip 
and. ſecurity. of his property, as the conſtitu- 
tion authoriſes and enjoins. The conſtitu- 
tional guarantees of the crown properly are, 
as I obſerved before, the tenants. or depen- 
dents. of the crown elected into parliament in 
right of certain borough-towns, which very 
towns are part and parcel of the ancient. 
crown · property of this realm. And here 
again, the neceſſity. or ſelf. defence of calling 
theſe crown-dependents into parhament does 
mot originate in the crown, but in _ thoſe 
ſpeeches within the houſe, and publications 
aut of it, which evidently tend to make 
the tenure of the civil · liſt eſtabliſhment not 
only precarious and uncertain, but abſolutely 
and ſolely dependent upon the two houſes of 
parliament. This doctrine is totally repug- 
nant to the principles of our conſtitution '; 
for no one of the three branches of the k 
giſlature is to be dependent on the other; 
but each is to act in its on proper ſphere 
and _— . r and uncon- 
5 i 5 ttrouledly. 
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vncontrouledly. 1 ſay uucontrouledly, Fug 
cauſe the commons have no e ee 5 


the peers, nor the peers the com 


the peers nor commons the Log, nor the 


king either the peers or commons. In chis 


reſpe&, | the government of this Kihgdom 


breathes the pure ſpirit of liberty, freedom, 


- 


and. independence. {It is therefore idle as It'is 
injurious, to attribute to the crown an influ / 


ence, which the honourable: reformer muſt cer> - 
tainly know in his own heart acid-conſcience; 


is attributable to the 3 ae en on 
| national 1 7 py Nas 


P * 3 


775 


lt is TY many years PER the e 


gentleman frequented, figured in, and ſtole 


a private march out of the purlieus:of J6- 
nathan's coffce-houfe, that he ſeems to have 
forgotten, this once goodly kingdom of Great 
Britain is now become a nation of bankers, 
money- lenders, uſurers, ſpeculators, con- 

tractors, ſtock- jobbers, and gamblers, 85 


that this houſe holds the national purſe to be 


ſcrambled-for by them all. This purſe, ever 
ſince it came into our hand, which is about 


ninety years, hath been conſtantly draining 


itſelf, like a perpetual milch cow, to Fatten 
one half of this corrupt and corrupting 
— d to-keep the other half "_ above 


2 ©. water, 


| 


v 


Li 96-1 
water, without any other but a temporary 
advantage now · and- then to the ſtate. A new 
fpecies of revenue- places, and conſequently, 
revenue placemen, unknown to this country 
a century ago, have gradually formed an ir- 
᷑reſiſtible phalanx. They are the very ſperm 
and ſpawn. of the national debt. They grew 
with its growth, they ſtrengthened with its 
ſtrength, ©: Their number now is between fix 
and ſeven thouſand. Here, Sir, is a copious, 


extenſive: field of influence. And I may ſay 


with certainty, where one vote is given in 
the Britiſh ſenate, under the conſtitutional 
influence of thoſe crown- places which the ho- 
nourable reformer would now either ſuppreſs 
or-aboliſh, twenty: votes at leaſt are given une 
der the: anti · conſtitutional — * theis 
new n tevenuo-Plapes;s:: 

- 365314210 mob 


if the honourable aa * 3 in Y 


. if he hath. really, no other object in 
view, but a noble, public-ſpirited plan of 
reform; in the name of common ſenſe, why 


will he thrus begin at the wrong end? Why 


will he lop- off eighteen or twenty places, 


Wwhach are co-æval with the crown, and leave 


the primary fource and firſt-ruling cauſe af 
all cqrruption in its full-bl m, fly- blown 
e 25 What i is this tampering, ineffec- 

8 5 


1 9 1 

tual patch- work, but laying rouge, as it were, 
upon the pale cheek of ſome. faſhionable im- 
pure; it may indeed give a roſy bloom, for the 
preſent, and impoſe upon the eye; the ſtrick- 
en deer may fly from Ranelagh to Vauxhall, 
and range the whole circle of nocturnal re- 
vels: but the vermillion thus ſuperficially 
applied, reaches not the latent cauſe and ſeat 
of the complaint, the wound keeps feſtering 
all the while * et haret aonæ lethalis 
ar undo. | 


Why does not the honourable reformer 


then go at once to the root of the evil? Cer- 


tainly this new revenue ſyſtem is no part of 
the conſtitution, it is rather an unſi ghtly 
qvergrown When upon it, full of corruption. 
Its weight and influence pervades and perverts 
all the ancient, natural ſtreams, and channels 
of government, The expence in keeping up 
this political remora, beſides that it diſorders 
and retards every motion of the executive 
power, the expence, I ſay, in keeping it up 
is tremendous; it amounts to little leſs than fix 
millions ſterling annually. It is equal to the 
pay of one hundred thouſand ſeamen, and 
the conſtruction of twenty new capital ſhips 
of the line yearly. It would without firing 
one gun, ee in the Park or at the Tower, 
c : n__—_ 


1 
inſtantly proclaim peace with America. It 
would, as effeftually as the dreadfulleſt of all 
Hurricanes, - inſtantaneouſſy ſhatter and ſhip- : 
wreek the whole maritime league combined 
againſt - us. And to come nearer home, if 


— 


| any confideration can be nearer and dearer to 
| a true Briton than the proſperity of the Britiſh 
navy, it would efitirely defeat and utterly 
annihilate all corrupt influence for the fu- 
ture. 5 8 


Sir, I mention not theſe EY Sa, wider 
as they are, that they ſhould be underſtood 
to convey any opinion of mine reſpecting the 
fitneſs: or itneſs of ſponging-off the national 
debt, or of placing the national purſe in other 
bands; that would only be grafting in- 
novation upon innovation, and the remedy 
full as bad as the diſeaſe. I adduce the co- 
gent reaſons alluded to above, for no other 
end or purpoſe, but to prove and enforce, by 
arguments equivalent to mathematical - de- 
monſtration, that the corrupt influence ſo 
falſely and mjurioufly attributed to the crown, 
doth not. originate in the crown, but in the 
ſuppoſed-permanent ſecurity of the national 
: om which itſelf cannot have originated in 
any other branch of the legiſlature than in this 
. and this houſe only. And that it 
| 2 
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thicrebark ill becomes any ſenator within Ub wy 
walls to ſound the alatm-bell' againſt taxes Ur 
their concomitant influence;which are one and 


the ſame ching; more eſpecially as we cannot = 
but know, or at leaſt it ĩs our duty to know, | 


that by the fifty-fifth article of our firſt trea- 


ty, it is expreſsly declared, ratified, and con- 


firmed, that the ſi ubjects of England ſhall not 


only be free ab omni injuſd erattione, but 
ab omni tallagio, that is to ſay, nothing but 


their juſt and debitum ſervitium ſhall be ex- 
acted, and that there thall bas no o ſuper-taxa- 


Gen whatever. 1 


Ire remains now to ſhew, that this n of 
reform will not tend to diminiſh the influence 
complained of, and that the ſale of the foreſt 
and other crown lands, as an article of fi- 
nance, can anſwer no one OE purpoſe 


of the ſtate. 


Sir, "the bak Ae nee 15 way of 
paving the road to bring in his very modeſt 


bill for the fale of the foreſt and other crown- 
lands, rents, and hereditaments of the ſeveral 
6 Principalities, palatinates, and duchies, men- 


tioned in the bill before us, lays down one 
general, fundamental dictum. This dictum 


JOE involves in its texture the accidents 


Pagers 


5 1 8% J | 
common to every problem, nor the properties 
of a maxim. For on the one hand, we muſt 
not argue upon it as a ꝓroblematical propoſi- 
tion, admitting a poſſible latitude of diſquiſi- 
tion; nor can we, on the other hand, take 
it " av granted as an abſolute, revered, un- 
queſtionable maxim of ſtate, without flying 
in the face of all antiquity, and ſetting our 
own fallible 8 far above the wiſdom 
of the all-wiſe Being, who . hath given to 
mankind one perfect model of a ſtate, the 
obſervance of, or deviation from which | bath, 
in all ages, ſtamped the Conditores of their 
ſeveral and reſpective countries, with the 
name of wiſe. or weak princes. Providentially, 
Sir, for England, the architectonic founders | 
of this tountry, followed that illuminated and 
facred model in the allotment of the landed 
property of .this monarchy. and kingdom, as 
near as the differential locality of its n 
and boundaries would at firſt admit. 
| By the word < CG In mean geh 
foreſts, chales, baronies, and other landed 
hereditaments, as were originally apportioned 
for the ſupport of the crown, and dignity of 
the ſovereign. prince; and alſo to maintain 
the military-peace eſtabliſhment of the whole 
* of By the word * 0 , 8 


dom," 


N : 


© = Þ- 1 
dom,” T1. mean all the remaining Engliſh ba- 
ronics, and other landed property, which were 
likewiſe, at the ſame time, apportioned vnder. 
the ſeveral diſtin allotments, to the various 
orders and claſſes of men, to be holden, either 
by eccleſiaſtical, or military ſervice, or in 
free and common ſocage. 


4 
1 
Ly 


Lam mam] in kn wo diſtinction . 
between the words monarchy and kingdom, 
for in ſo doing, I follow the accurate lan- 
guage obſerved in our firſt treaty, in which, 

by way of antitheſis or contradiſtinction, to 
_ diſtinguiſh the government of England from 
that of an abſolute monarchy ber ſe, it is twice 
declared, that Anglia una eft MONARCHIA et 
unum oft REGNUM. Thus diſtinction accounts 
alſo for the ſame correctneſs of language be- 
ing uſed in our ſecond treaty, or great charter, 
the formula of which, as I have already ob- 
ſerved, is, pax inter REGEM ef REGN UM. 


Sir, it is not a mere diſtinction; it carries 
with it a farther eſſential difference. For the 
word . monarchia” clearly gives us to under- 
ſtand, that the king, for the time being, hath 
the ſole, free, and uncontroulable govern- 
ment of, in, and over the landed eſtate fo 

afligned, for his 1 lot and portion, that 
| L Cionſe- 
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conſequently i in its nature, it is not aſſignable 


either in toto or in parte, nor can be thrown, 
as the honourable gentleman propoſes, Page | 
3 5 into the maſs of private property,” 

without putting the 'very foundations of the 
political hemiſphere out of courſe. The 
bounds of it are not to be broken thro” either 
by the prieſtsor the people, leſt the ſoyereign 

pane break forth ___ them, | 


The mould from Which this monarchy 
and kingdom is caſt, is not of human inven- 
tion: the original model is ſtill to be ſeen 
in the inſpired writings of the prophet Eze- 


kiel, chapters 4 5 & 48. Where the ſpeci- 


fic, ſeparate portion of land allotted to the 
ſovereign prince, is not only accurately deli- 
neated, but the political reaſons for the 
prince having ſuch portion aſſigned him, and 
for his reſting contented with it, are carefully 


laid-down, as an unerring leſſon of inſtruction 


for every future wiſe prince, in the follow- 
ing remarkable precept : * thus faith, Jeho- 
„ vah Etohim, let 2h16 portion of land SUF- 
66 FICE you, O princes of Iſrael !—removevi- 
1 olence and ſpoil—execute judgment and juſ- 


4 tice—take way your TAXES from my peo- 


'&6 ple, faith Jehoyah Elohim.“ And it is highly 
worth notice, a notice well- underſtood in the 
Hebrew guage; that 1 in delivering theſe im- 

| portant 


—_ 


0 LJ. 
portant ſtate-maxims, the prophet twice in⸗ 
ſerts the words Jehovah Elohim:” . Not 
Jehovah ſingly, nor Elohim ſingly, but Je 
hovah Elohim conjointly, once at the be- 
ginning, and once at the concluſion. of the 
ſentence, to mark,; as it were, in double 
characters, that the Almighty would avenge; 
by a two-fold puniſhment, the non-obſervers 
of this truly divine precept. -For. the words 
CL Jehovah Elohim” where any politic com- 
mands given, are always expreſs, or at leaſt 
imply a denunciation of God's vengeance in 
caſe of diſobedience, and if they be repeated 
as they are in the preſent inſtance, they de- 
note a two-fold puniſhment» will be e 
on the n | 


Sir, e this appointinent. of 
land for the ſeparate department, and ſpecial 
duties of the ſovereign prince, in the orgaz 
nization of a well-formed ſtate, be copied 
from the facred ſcriptures; notwithſtanding 
it hath the ſanction and imprimatur of the 
beſt and moſt ancient political theoriſts, ſuch 
as Plato, and Ariſtotle, yet eomes-in the 
eloquent Edmund Burke, Eſq; the great res 
former, non-conformer, and deformer of the 
Britiſh conſtitution, with his ip/e dixit, and 
tell us point blank, b. 32, „a landed eſtate 
\ , L 2 15 3s 
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is certainly the very worſt which the « crown 


can potlels.” 


On this ſandy nien, with ſuch 1 un- 


| hn mortar as this, doth the honourable 
artiſt build the chief merit of his plan of re- 
form, little profiting by the fate of his bro- _ 


ther architect, who building his houſe not 
on the ſcriptural rock above alluded-to, but 


upon a looſe, ſandy ſoil, the floods came, and 


beating againſt it, ſuddenly it fell down, and 


the ruin of his houſe wasgreat as it was ſudden. 


A plan, Sir, fundamentally bad, cannot 
be made good by the livelieſt flaſhes of wit, 
much leſs by ridicule and drollery. For, 
can it be reaſonably expected, that the royal 
aſſent ſhall be given to the abolition of all 


the ancient offices appurtenant to the princi- 
pality of Wales, merely becauſe the droll 


Wag, Edmund Burke, Eſq; hath the facetious 


talent of ſetting this houſe a- roar, in repeated 


burſts of laughter for hours, with pouring 
< down his goat-herds from the mountain of 
& Cader Edris, or vomiting forth his miners 


from their deep and ſooty caverns ?” Happy! 
for this nation, could the corrupt influence 


complained-of be - diminiſhed by the droll- 


, wag, Edmund —_ Eſq; becoming the 


merry 


EF 


t. 25 5 
merry Andrew, on this, or an 17 other public 
ſtage, and turning his own mountebank plan 
of reform into buffoonery and burleſque. But 
alas | neither the true * pativinity of this droll 
wag, nor the more noiſy hammer of his 
countryman and great rival in oratory, the 
mellifluous Mr. Chriſtie, were it to knock 
down all the foreſts, all the lands, all the 
rents, and all the other crown-hereditaments, 
the bill propoſes to put-up topublic auction, 
would decreaſe this influence in quantity or 
quality; and all that we ſhould gain by thus 
driving the foul fiend out of our houſes at 
the lobby-door, would be forcing it to come 
with violence in at the windows over our 
| heads, and perhaps break them about our ears 
into the bargain.” Such a ſcheme, Sir, is 
by no means calculated to produce the deſired 
effect. Sir, if you would have this corrup- 
tion put-on incorruption, we muſt take away 
the co-exiſtent cauſe of that corruption: that 
cauſe, it hath ſuper-abundantly been proven, 
is the national debt. They are twin-brothers, 
they came into the world cloſe upon the 
heels of each other; they were nurſed toge- | 
ther on the ſame foſtering lap; they kept 
exact pace together in their imperceptible 
| growth; - and whenever the elder of the two 


* Read, — fic correge meo bericuls. Mar- 
tinus Scriblerus. 


ſhall 


(86.1 
ſhall die either 4 natural or à violent death, 
the younger will not ſurvive one ſingle ſeſ- 
ſion of parliament—the national. debt. 
the national debt — bine illz lachyrme | 


But let us; Sir, in imagination at leaſt 
behold the honourable reformer in his pleni- 
tude of earthly happineſs, in his zenith of 
terreſtrial glory; let us for argument's ſake 
ſuppoſe, that the bill now before. us had 
paſſed both the houſes ; that his majeſty 
_ ſeated on his throne, ſurrounded by his en- 
.robed peers, attended by his faithful con- 
mons, had actually given the ſignificant, 
ſuicidal nod, that the Norman linguiſt had 
pronounced the fatal ſentence, « Le roy le 
«© veut, that the guns in the Park and their 
echoing brothers at the Tower (inſtead of 

the Saxon mot-bel, or ringing of the bell) 

had promulgated the birth of this miſcreant, | 
. miſcreated, parliamentary abortion — this 
 monſirium—horrendum—informe—ing ens—cui 
lumen ademptum. Let us even go with the 
honourable, gentleman to the end of his 
journey, and conclude, that in compliance to 
the utmoſt extravagance of his. wiſhes, the 
principality. of Wales, the county-palatine 
of Cheſter, the dutchy of Lancaſter, and 
the county-palatine of Lancaſter, together 
with 


1 
with the dutchy of Cornwall were all, all, 
not only perfectly united (but as he, p. 94, 
incongruouſly expreſſes it) more perfectly 
united to the crown: let us conclude that all 
the various offices and places incidental to 


to theſe five ſub-ordinate ſceptres were all 


ſuppreſſed: and finally, that every other 
office or place growing either out of the 
foreſt- lands, or other crowyn- lands, or the 


royal houſhold, or the mint, had ſuffered the 


roſcription he ordains. What then? Will 
hat ſide the houſe be one member the 


ſtronger, or will there be one court - lord the 


fewer elſewhere? If we ſay there will, we 
either proclaim our own ignorance of the 
conſtitution, or we belie our own conſciences, 
and the truth is not in us. We may indeed 
drive adminiſtration from this artificial, tem- 
poruy Hold, but ſhall not we conſtrain the 


* The honourable ama uſes the phraſe © more 
« perfettly,” but does not ſeem to underſtand the true and 
only meaning of the pluſquam perfefium degree. For it 
implies either a perſon or a thing, which is not only per- 
fect itſelf, but which hath alſo the power of conferring 
perfection to ſome other perſon or thing: and this 5 
glam perfectum degree is never uſed 


tleman by thus more perfectly uniting theſe minor ſove- 
reignties in the crown, takes from the crown the very 


power of conferring this ſpecies. « of e on any 


| other perſons for the future. 


by correct, intelli- 
gible writers in any other ſenſe. But the honourable gen- | 
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crown 7þfp facto to have recourſe to a much 
ſtronger and a much more eligible eminence? 


An eminence, Sir, where the miniſter will 


have no occaſion for the pitiful arts of cor- 
ruption ; where Corniſh boroughs, Cinque 


ports, and Chiltern hundreds, will no longer 


diſturb his repoſe, nor furniſh matter of 
complaint, either within doors or without : 


an eminence, Sir, from which the kings of 


Great Britain may with their own eyes be- 
hold their own fertile, wide- extended do- 
mains, their own hereditary, conſtitutional 
landed- eſtates, cultivated by their own te- 
nants; and thoſe tenants well-cloathed and 
well-fed, compoſing an army fixty thouſand 
ſtrong, for the peace-eſtabliſhment of this 
realm. Sir, if we drive the crown to ex- 
tremities, no middle meaſure, I apprehend, 

can be adopted, and every diſpaſſionate, im- 
partial reafoner muſt allow, that either the 
preſent; nce of the crown, which now 
| and the ſame falſe principle 
with the national debt, muſt not be diminiſhed, 


or if it be diminiſhed, that we then endan- 


ger a general, nnexceptional reſumption of 
all the crown-lands. I ſhall therefore ſay 
no more on this ſubje&, but proceed to ſhew 
that the honourable gentleman's intended 
* of lands, numerous and diſperſed as they 

| are 


te? ry 8 1 
are in every county of the a will 
not, as an article of finance, anſwer aN. 
gots or 13 end to the . 
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able . ee. again 4 under t2vo- 
diſtinet heads: the ft. he diſtinguiſhes, by. 
calling it, p- 32, © the landed ęfiate q the 
& crown,” which fame eſtate by- the-bye, and. 
in the very ſame paragraph he tells us, 18 
« not the eftate the crown, and be it- -2whoſe. 


« eflate it will, it is of no great value. 
The ſecond head he diſtinguiſhes by the name 


of foreſt-lands. I will ſpeak upon each head 
in the ſame order of ſucceſſion. | oe 


With reſpect, Sir, to this landed eſtate of 


the crown, or not of the crown (for the 


' honourable gentleman ſometimes calls it 


crown-property and ſometimes property not 
of the crown, juſt as it ſuits his purpoſe for 
the preſent moment) if in purſuance of the 
bill before us it ſhould be ſold by public 
auction, I believe it will be the firſt landed 
eſtate, either in this or any « other country, 


that ever was ſo ſold, and previous to the ſale 


of which, neither the vendor nor the auc- 
tioneer had formed to themſelves any idea of 
the net ſum, ar nearly the net ſum, it pro- 
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bably might ſell for. An ignoratice of the 
real value of the commodity to be ſold by no 
means forebodes a good ſale. But how, in 
the name of goodneſs, can a good ſale be 
expected, when the , honourable reformer 
turns public crier, and Juſt before the auc- 
tion begins, thunders out, Oxyes ! O- yes! 
you are to take notice, p. 34, 1 conceive 
«it unwiſe, Mr, Chriſtie, to ſcrew up the 


4 fale to the utmoſt, or even 70 ſuffer bidgers 


* to enhance according te their wiſhes: if it be 


| * objefted, Mr. Chriftie, that theſe lands ſell 
at @ low merket : this is anſwered by foew-. 


* ing, as I de in my pamphlet, p. 3 3s that 
money at preſent is at high price, So you 
% may fobb them off by telling them, that one 


e balances the other. Lands ſell at the Gur 


&« rent rate, and nothing can ſell for more. 


This may be very fine muſic, piping hot 


from the lips of our celebrated orator ; but 
unfortunately it hath no charms for a chans 


cellor of the exchequer, it does not come 


home crura thymo plena, it docs not enrich 
the public f ſtock. 


Come we then to the fareft-lands : will 
the ſale of theſe turn out more beneficial to 
the public? are the fiſcal coffers to be enlarg- 
ed | in order chat they may be able to gs 

the 


is 1 
the purchaſe- money? No ſuch: good dere 
alas! is to be expected even from this quax- 
ter; and that you will ſay is rather ſtrange, 

For theſe are all virgin lands, lands which 
never yet felt the plough-ſhare rior harrow of 
| parliament, lands on which parliament never 
dared to lay a finger before. They remain 
at this day in the crown, as they have un» 
alienably done from the time of king Brute, 
the founder of this monarchy and kingdom, 
the commencement of whoſe- reign bears 
date 2855 years prior to the Chriſtian æra. 

However let us not deſpair, the quack -· bill 

now before us ſeriouſly undertakes radically to 

cure the foreſt-lands of this ſtubborn, chro- 
nical. diſeaſe, and when the Panacea ſhall 
have wrought this extra- ordinary cure hat 
then ?-—why, Sir, by a beautiful figure 
which pervades the whole Burkian, new 
ſyſtem of rhetorick, called Inconſiſtency. “ 
he declares, p. 34, ** that the revenue to be 
* obtained from the ſale of the foreſt- land 
will“ what? — why, will not be ſo 

& conſiderable, he believes, as many people 

© haye imapined. ; 


. This being the ntl, ſo far as we may rely on 

the honourablereformer's own perſonal knaw- 

** in the fi ff inſtance, and his bare belief 
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in the ſecond, we may fairly * at leaſt 


from his own teſtimony, that neither the 


"fale of the landed eſtate of the crown, nor 
the ſale of the foreſt- lands, can either ſe- 
parately or jointly be conſidered as an object. 
of finance. When we therefore hear the 


| honourable gentleman talk, in p. 94, of 
applying the produce of theſe ſales to the 
« ſervice of the public,” can we forbear 
ſmiling at the pompoſity of his profeſſions, 
or can the buz of his popularity be envied, 
when we know it is to be catched by ſuch 
| wy fly-traps and cobweb filaments as 
"theſe? Sir, there is an invariable fatality 
attending all this gentleman's public decla- 
rations and public profeſſions, they always in 


the end or in effect turn out to be juſt the re- 


verſe of what he gave them out for. Behold 
him, in page 49, ſuppreſſing places and 


placemen by the dozen; you think he hath 
weeded the royal houſhold of all corruption, 
root and branch, and that he hath not left 


a poſfible germ to renovate its noxious influ- 
*ence. Turn but your eye back to pages 4 3, 
44, 45, 46, 47, 48, you ſee the kind, 


good-natured creature repleniſhing the royal 
houſhold, nay the artillery too, with a new 
ſwarm of locuſts; and becauſe the very name 


of Contractor is odious to the people, he pro- 
poſes, ot 48, * 0 execute by contract, every 


« thing 


is 
0 thing that by contratt can be executed,” He 
gives indeed a very good reaſon for ſo Joi 
in p. 43, for there he ſays, 4 it has ever 
been found the beſt way, 1 do all things 
< by a general contract. So that where "bis 
Plan turns out one placeman, he makes ample 
amends by introducing three or four. Yes, 
but he ſays, p. 43, he does this upon an 
 economifing principle, and with the ſolemnity 
of another Solon he, in p. 21, lays down this 
amazing, wonderful dium, namely, © an 
<« ceconomical inſtitution is a neceſſary baſis 
for an œconomical adminiſtration :” he 
ſupports this doctrine with an example, an 
example worthy, but difficult indeed of imi- 
tation in all the great out- lines of his cha- 
racter, I mean the king of Pruſſia; the king 
of Pruſſia, he ſays, is an œconomiſt, and in 
his royal ſchool it is we may learn 3 
ner of reconciling the ſtate of à court with. 
the ſupport of war. Well, Sir, after this 
eulogy upon œconomy, who would not be 
convinced that our reformer was in this re- 
ſpect an exemplary eleve of the Pruſſian ſchool, 
and that he could beat all his brother: ſe- 
nators in the article of ceconomy all 2- loup x. 
This man of ceconomy, this prince of œco- 


® The jockey - phraſe all- hollow, is a corruption of the 


word a-loup—a-loup—a term of the chaſe uſed in huntiag 
the wolf. 
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nomiſts, who was to convince his conſtitu- 
ents how much he hath improved by his ſtu- 
dies in the Pruſſian ſchool of economics, 
| ſeruples not, but rather boaſts and glories to 
vote no leſs a ſum than one million ſterling 


for the erection of another ſchool, the very 
enemy of all economy, I mean the ſchool 
for painting, architecture, and antique medals, 
and that too at a time when we are deeply 
engaged in a war with France, Spain, Holland, 


and the American Congreſs. No nder 


then, Sir, that the honourable reformer's bill 
which ſo pompouſty applies all the produce 
of the ſales of all the crown hereditaments 
to the public ſervice in page 94, ſhould. ac» 


tually upon his own confeſſion produce no- 
thing at all, or at leaſt 1 worthy of 
the public aſſiſtance, | 


But, Sir, will not ill- nature, ſpite, or 


envy ſay, that the honourable gentleman hath 
been all this time depreciating and running 


down the real value of thoſe eſtates, in or- 
der to get them at a lower price for himſelf 


and his four ducal friends, when they come 


to be ſold ? This, I underſtand, is no unuſual 
trick in Pall Mall and at Garraway's, at one 
of which markets ouvert theſe lands will 
probably be put- up to auction, if that may 
indeed be — an auction, at which the 

_— 


„ 
bidders, according to this admirable plan of 
reform, ſup. 34, ſo far from being egg d on- 
to ſcrew the fale up to the utmoſt, will 
not even be ſuffered to enhance one upon 
another, I do not like ſuch ſuſpicious prac- 
tices, "It is the very life, ſoul, and ſpirit of 
an auction to have real bidders at every mo- 
ment, overbidding one another with unabated 
eagerneſs. This doctrine is fo well under- 
ſtood, that nine times out of ten the learn- 
ing and valuable talents of an auctioneer (ſee 
p. 35) would be. waſted in a deſert, if it 
was not for the porcupine e Jus 
in the room, which he hires at half a crown 
a day per head, with each a good dinner, 
and a full pot of porter into the bargain, for 
the ſole purpoſe of decoying and wire-draw- 
ing the non-mercenary forces to bid away, 
aye, and fire away as faſt and as eagerly as they 
can. If the lands in queſtion ſhall be brought 
to ſome ſuch real auction as this, it hath been | 
calculated by perſons, very near as knowing "fl 
and wiſe as ſomebody elſe, that the ſeveral ſales | | | 


will produce on the whole at leaſt two milli- — 
ons ſterling. But the quantum of the ſum total 4 
theſe ſales may produce, depends upon two —— 
leading circumſtances. The one is to bring | | 
them forward at proper ſeaſons ; the other is 4 
to ou the parcels 1 in ſuch ſmall lots as to |; 
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come within the reach of ſuch of the yeo- 
manry (and 1 no other claſs of people) as can 
muſter- up two or three hundred pounds. at 
moſt. The honourable reformer adopts quite 


a different mode; he tells us p. 34, he 


«@ really conceives that a rule of fair pre- 
« ference may be eſtabliſhed.” Sir, where 
a great number of acres are to be put- up in 
one lot, where the purchaſers mult conſe- 
quently either be ſuch landed nobility and 
gentry as have already more land than they 
can find tenants for, or ſuch. overgrown mo- 
nied merchants and nabobs as would only lay. 


out the land itſelf in ſuch fanciful or rather falſe 
improvements, as parks for their deer, paddocks 


for their ſtuds, or in extenſiv ive viſtos, open 
lawns, ſheets of water, pineries, and parterres, 

and thus tranſplant and diſſeminate the luxuries 
and high price. of labour, from the metropolis 
and 1ts vicinity all over the interior parts of 
the kingdom, and where a Preference is avow- 
edly to be given to ſuch un-agrarian pur- 
chaſers as theſe, I am not in the leaſt ſur- 

prized that this new-faſhioned capability-re- 
Former of our ancient but now-explodedſyſtem 
of agriculture, ſhould tell us that' the re- 
venue to be obtained from the fale of the 
foreſt-lands, will not be fo conſiderable as 
many people have imagined. I fay, 1255 am 


not 


1 


not at all ſurprized if he hath left me any 


thing to wonder at: it is, how any Pre- 


ference can be fairly given to any one perſon 


whabs lands are to be PRbrip,. and old * 
public auNgny: . 


Belides, Sir, how does this mode of ſell- 
ing in great lots, and to ſuch unhuſbandlike 


purchaſers, ſquare and tally with- the two 
Principal objects the reformer ſaith he hath h 


in view, namely, improvement of unculti- 


vated waſte land, and the population of the 
kingdom? If by the words improvement 


and population, he means to turn the crown 


and foreſt-lands into ſhrubberies and gardens, 


then indeed an increaſe of nurſerymen and 
gardeners in a tei thouſand-fold degree be- 
comes abſolutely neceffary, and his plan is 
admirably well calculated to anſwer the end 


| propoſed, But I apprehend the face of the 


country is already ſufficiently ornamented 
with that ſkin-deep ſpecies of land-improve- 
ment, and it is evident from the numerous 
advertiſements of unemployed gardeners to be 
daily ſeen in our public prints, that the king? 


dom is overſtocked in that ſpecies of popula- 


tion. Sir, believe me, there is no occaſion 
for any farther increaſe of lawyers, attornies, 
coach - makers, gardeners, ribbon-weavers, 
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| hair-drefſers, eſſenced livery ſervants, and 
drunken alchouſe-keepers ; the population 


we want is a race of yeomanry ; a robuſt, 
well-limbed, healthy, uſeful race of men; 


men who in time of war ſhall recruit your 


fleets and armies with ſtrength, vigour, and 


activity; men, who in the happier moments 


of peace, ſhall propagate a manlier poſterity, 
and ploughing their own ſmall landed eſtates 
redeem you from the humiliating . and op- 
probrious ſhame of importing your own 
bread-corn from thoſe very countries, which 
your anceſtors by a ſimple yet ſcientific agri- 
culture before ſupplied. This, Sir, is the 
only ſpecies of population this country ſtands 


alone in need of; a population which this 


houſe by all the ties of reaſon, duty, law, 
and equity are bounden to encourage and 


Promote. I ſay, by all theſe ties, Sir, becauſe 


it is notorious that the prodigious number of 


bills for private incloſures, all of which origi- 


nated in this houſe, are the principal, if not 
the ſole cauſe of the alarming decreaſe and 


almoſt total decay of that moſt uſeful and 


neceſſary ſpecies of population. It therefore 
behoves this houſe in a ſingular manner to 
remedy or at leaſt to put a ſtop to any far- 
ther depopulation of this kind, as we now 


have an opportunity to begin upon ſo deſi- 


rable 


Lo + | 
able a work, by adding one aka to the 


bill before us, the exprefs purpoſe of which 
is, that no lot ſhall be put up for ſale, con 
taining leſs than ten nor more than twenty 
acres of land, and that no perſon ſhall be 
capable of buying, or of ever holding any 
two lots at one time. This meaſure is I ap- 
prehend the more neceſſary to be adopted on 

the preſent occaſion, as the honourable re- 
former openly declares, that the ſeveral 
Commons are to be allotted and compen- 
„ ſated-for upon ideas nearly the ſame with 
« the principles upon which we have acted in 
& private incloſures.” Sir, if this idea of 
veſting all the crown and foreſt-land in the 
yeomanry only, and that by ſmall allotments, 
had not claſhed with perhaps the narrow- 
minded or ſelfiſh views of our reformer, the 
expediency and fitneſs, the neceſſity of adopt- 
ing the propoſition itſelf, could not well have 
eſcaped the quickneſs of his perception. For 
though it might not have entertained this 
houſe with ſuch burſts of laughter as the 
long-winded ſtory of his preux Chevalier Pro- 
bert, though it might not in his eſtimation 


have merited an equal number of pages in 


his voluminous pamphlet, yet, certainly he 
might have deſtined for it one ſhort, ſolitary 
paragraph, a pour s corner as it were, or at 


& + Ws | eaſt 
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leaſt a 3 or two by way of parentheſls | 
But we | fee nothing of this kind, no, not 
even one poor monaſyllable, which ſhould 
ſem: the more extraordinary, as one ſhou Id 
think At almoſt impoſſible for any perſon 
writing on ſuch a ſubject nat to lay down 
ſome general outlines for preventing the far- 
ther decreaſe. of population, and the preſent 
rage for the monopolization of farms. This 
neglect or omiſſion myſt proceed from ſome 
latent cauſe, ſince we cannot attribute 
it either to the timidity or baſhfulneſs of 
our reformer, nor yet to the novelty of the 
thing itſelf. We have. already a precedent 
for it in our ſtatute books,. ready cut and 
dried, and the honourable- entleman, p. 34. 
openly declares, © He ſhall never quit pre- 
+ cedents where he finds them applicable. 
It is for this reaſon, Sir, I defire the clerk 
may read the ſixteenth ſtatute of the 4th of 
Hen. VII. ſpecifying, inter alia, the penalty 
for taking more farms than GRE. ;-_ 


For as 21 as it is to the king our 
„ ſoyereign lord great ſurety, and alſo the 
«« ſurety of this realm of England, that the 
Ille of Wight in the county of South'®, be 
well inhabited with Engliſh people, for the 
'% Aeta e as well vez his ancient ehemies of 
Ls the 


K 


T3 


R. 
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: hs realm of France, as of Eber Pente; 
the which iſle is lately decayed of peo 


ple, by reaſon that many towns and vil- 
lages have been beaten down, and the fields 


ditched and made paſtures for beaſts and 
cattels; and alſo many dwelling places, | 
ferms and fermholds, have ' of late time 
been uſed to be taken in one man's hold 
and hands, that of old time were wont to 
be in many ſeveral perſons holds and 
bands, and many ſeveral houſholds kept 

in them, and thereby much people mul- 

tiplied, and the ſame iſle thereby well in- 

habited, the which now by the oceaſion 
| TITTY is deſolate, and not inhabited, but 
occupied with beaſts and cattel, ſo that if 
haſty remedy be not provided, that iſle 
cannot be kept and defended, but will be 
open and ready to the hands of the king's 


enemies, which God forbid; for remedy 


whereof it is ordained, enacted, and eſtab- 
liſhed, by the aſſent of the lords ſpiritual | 
and temporal, and the commons in the 


faid parliament aſſembled, and by autho- 
rity of the ſame, that PAT henceforth no 


%% manner of perſon, of what eſtate, degree, 


or condition he is, or ſhall be, take any 


ſeveral ferms, more than one, of any man- 
nors, lands, and tenements, pita or 


Nha ty thes 
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&. tythes within the ſaid ifle, adm the 
ferm of them altogether ſhall not exceed 
* the ſum of ten marks yearly.” | 


| The * remark I beg leave 1 make on 
this declarative excellent act of parliament is, 
that although it was made for the ſpecial 
purpoſe of preventing a depopulation of huſ- 


bandmen in the Iſle of Wight, yet the prin- 


ciple of it is no longer become local, it per- 
vades the whole kingdom, and if this bill 
ſhould be carried into an act of parliament, 
the only one good that can poſſibly accrue 
to the nation from it, will be to mould and 
faſhion it after the exact model of Henry the 
Wut ſtatute, now freſh in your minds. 


Having thus 8 Hind the glaring 
impropriety and impolitic tendency of expoſe 
ing theſe crown and foreſt-lands to fale on 
any other principle than that of a well-exe- 
cuted, well-framed agrarian law, apportion- 
ing them into ſmall farms, and rendering 
thoſe farms neither diviſible by inheritance, 
nor deviſable by will, to any other claſs of 


people but the yeomanry only, nor accumu- 
latable even amongſt the yeomanry them- 


ſelves; I will, in order that no argument 
which the honourable gentlemen attempts to 
enforce 


t % 
enforce may paſs unnoticed or unread, 
turn for a moment to page 27, which fo 
aſks with warmth, and with an air of. tri- 
umph, for what plauſible reaſon is the prin- 
cipality of Wales, the county-palatine of 


Cheſter, the duchy and county-palatine of 


Lancaſter, and the duchy of Cornwall, fuf- 
fered to continue ? to induJge the honourable 
queriſt I will ſelect two or three out of a 
thouſand reaſons which might be given for | 
the continuance of their exiſtence. | 


Sir, they are ee to exiſt, in ah 
firſt place, becauſe it is conformant to the 
conſtitution that they ſhould not be abo- 
liſhed. But this you will ſay is too general 
a reaſon ; I will give you then a particular 
one. For, ſo long as they are ſuffered to 

continue, they ſerve as daily mementos to 
the crown, that a king of England is not an 
unique, ſolitary Being, ſtanding alone, and 
aloof from the other orders of the ſtate, and 
phoenix-like, exiſting ex ſe, per ſe, et pro ſe ſolo. 
On the contrary, by an eaſy natural climax, as 
the baronage holds a middle rank between 
the commonalty and theſe principalities and 
palatinates, fo theſe principalities and palati- 
nates hold a middle rank between the baron- 

age and the crown ; thus forming one body 
| politic, 


- 
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inſidious and jeſuitical, aſks whether theſe prin- 


highly worth noticing at this preſent moment, = 
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politic, the reſpective members of which, 
"mutually depend upon each other, in matters 
of legiſlation, in a co-equal, though not co- 
ordinate relation, a relation which our kings 
might very eaſily forget, were they to ſtep 
at once, as it were, from the cradle to the 
crown, without any intermediate gradation. ; 
This may then be urged as one reaſon for 
fuſfering (as the honourable gentleman is 
pleaſed to term it) the principalities and pa- 
latinates ſtill to exiſt, in order that in this 
inſtance we may follow the invariable law of 
nature, guæ nibil magnum facit per ſaltus. 


The honourable gentleman in the ſame 
page, propounding another queſtion equally 


cipalities and palatinates anſwer any purpoſe 
to the king? I apprehend they do, and nearly 
the ſame purpoſe as Gibraltar does. 


For this Fort, beſides that i it is the ſecret and 4 
SOLE cauſe that binds and ſecures to us the | 
alliance and trade of Portugal ; conſiderations 


it ſerves the king of England in the capacity 
of a double key, either to enter the Mediter- 
ranean, or the kingdom of Spain at all times, 
whenever hs majeſty ſhall ſo pleaſe. A 

like 


_ . 
like manner, though the former kings a 
England granted leaſes for years, or oth 
wiſe, of the ſeveral eſtates in the princi 


lity of Wales, the county-palatine of Cheſter, 3 
theduchy and county-palatine of Lancaſter, * | 


and the duchy of Cornwall, yet they very care - 
fully retained to themſelves and their ſucceſſors, 
kings of England, a ſmall, annual reſerved 
rent, together with all their reſpective juriſ⸗ 
dictions, of whatſoever denomination they” 


might be. Thus by virtue of the reſerva- 4 


tion of the ſeveral juriſdictions, they re- 

mained ſovereigu lords de jure, and by virtue 
of the annual reſerved rent, ſovereign lords de 
fatto, and conſequently upon thedetermination 
of the reſpective leaſes, might re-enter de 
novo to their own ſpecial uſe and behoof, as 
the lawyers phraſe it, without furniſhing 
the leaſt, juſt cauſe of eomplaint to the im- 
mediate repreſentation of the deceaſed leflees, 


or any other perſons in the kingdom. It is 


theſe jura regalia, and theſe ſmall reſerved 


rents, his majeſty, I apprehend, would not 


wiſh to relinquiſh, - as well for the -purpoſe 


already mentioned, as, poſſibly, for that of 


making ſuitable eſtabliſhments for his own 


children, upon the preſent leaſes dropping -in; 


| eſtabliſhments, which from their own nature 


are incommunicable to any ſubjects, thoſe of 


the royal- blood excepted ; and laſtly, fuck 
0 n. 
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eſtabliſhments only which his mijatty bath 

iu his power at preſent to make, without op- 

preſſing his people by freſh money-grants in 

the name of portions for his ch.ldren, > This 

mode. of Providing for the blood-royal, by 

giving them certain portions of land out of 

the PAT RI MON of the crown, (mark the 

| word patrimony ) 1s conformant to the law. of 

God, and likewiſe to our own. laws, which 
| are founded on the law of God. In Ezekiel, 

_— chapter 46, ver. 11, the form of the grant, 

ö | and the reaſon of the grant itſelf, 1s happily 

| preſerved. for our obſervance and imitation, - 
| where it is ſaid, ** the king ſhall not take of 

« the people's inheritance by oppreſſion, id 

, taxes; but he ſhall give his ſons their 

T inheritance out of RIS OWN POSSESSI - 

„% ons; that my people be not ſcattered, 

« every man from his poſſeſſion.” The 


| | land ſo granted is in our laws called bock- 
i land 1 in the Saxon language, and book-land. * 
in modern Engliſh :”. that is to ſay, land 


1 granted as we find 1 it commanded in TH E 

er e the = Bible. wp; | 1157 
g | e 505 not merely g given a a plaufible 
4 reaſons. Prea7. as the honourable reformer 
81 This bbc-ad ls a tenure which Mr. Fearne in Chart 


of Tenures, after Spelman,  unþro/efſionally, calls Gllodial, 
52 3 term is 9 only to perſanal property. 
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fimply requires, but ſuch a reaſon as tnuſt 
convince every impartial, true Briton, tht 
theſe principalities and palatinates ouglit fo 
be ſuffered ſtill to exiſt. And having fully an 
ſwered every argument and queſtion relative 
to the ſales of theſe crown-hereditaments, . 
come now to enquire whether any importaflt 
benefit be likely to redound to the public, by 

bringing ſuch a glut of ch e all at 
once to market. F Me gy N N 
1 i is true, indeh 4. asi l ales, 
man tells us, page 64, that the produce of 
the reſpective ſales is to be applied to the 
public ſervice — the public ſervice Sir, they 
are enchanting words there is muſio in the 
very ſound of them. St. Omar is inſpited 
with the magic, Ignatius Loyola is all a-blaze 
with their electric fire, and from the magnetic 
touch of his divine lips, every other patriotic 
breaſt is ready, inſtantly to catch the pure 
ethereal flame.—But alas! Sir, have thee 
ſacred words never been proſtituted within 
theſe walls before? Are they not proſtituted 
in the preſent inſtance? By the words public 
ſervice does the gentleman | mean, that the 
money ſhall be applied either in the total ex- 
tinction, or even in a partial defalcation of 
any one tax whatever that bears hard upon 
the poorer claſles of people Wil the plough- 
. man 
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man who plopghs your fields, or the deaper 
Who reaps, your corn, will either of them pay 
one ſixpenny piece the leſs, either for new 


ſoaling or patching of. their ſhoes, which 
they Rave laboriouſſy and dearly earned, and 
which they have to. this hour unmurmuringly | 
warn out in your ſervice? the day-labourer 
half-ſtarved with cold, and pinched with 
huoger,. who threſhes, out: your. .bread-corn, 


who tends your flocks on wilds, and wolds, 


uninhabited by mortal man, and who is to 
hedge thoſe very lands you: would now in- 
cloſe, will he. at even-tide, when the ſcanty 
half. pint of beer ſhould recruit his exhauſted 
bodily ſtrength. and ſpirits, will he buy that 
beverage, the ouly. luxury he knows, one 
farthing the ch 
pining widow, whoſe virtuous: pride diſdains 
to alk parochial. relief, rifing. up hours before 
the ſun, and having earned her four-pence at 
her wheel, going with her Farthing light, 
though late to bed, ſay, thou humane bene- 
ficent- reformer, will that farthing light colt 
her one obole leſs ? Theſe ideas neyer entered 
our reformer $ head, much leſs ever reached his 
heart, If we turn our eyes from theſe. hum- 
ble, but not diſcontented ſcenes of low life, 
and take a curſory, view of the daily diſtreſſes 


under Which, the armer, the grazier, and the 


hols 


hs wo Soo Jus 64 ow + ot 2h of 


per? The poor, aged, unre- | 


as eto . ˙˙ [if ] 
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whole landed gentry of this kingdoi, chad 
at preſent, through a deficiency of that caſh, 
which, inſtead of flowing directly into their 
hands, now takes a tedious, circuitous courſe 
thro' the various channels and Jocks of the navy 
and the army, before it reaches their doors: 
if on one hand, we behold the landlord ſeiz- 
ing on his tenants for his rent: on the other 
hand, the mortgagee diſtraining on the land- 
lord for his long-forborne interęſt: and in 
the midſt of this ſpacious field of reciprocal 
rapine and ruin, if we behold: bath the land- 
lord and the mortgagee, diſpenſing with the 
previous, dilatory um of law, mutually 
conſenting to ſell the mortgaged lands, for 
each other's mutual and immediate relief, and 
after all the trouble, humiliation, and diſ- 
grace, uſual on ſuch occaſions, not a pur- 
chaſer in the whole kingdom is to be found; 
let me aſk the honourable gentleman, whe- 
ther his plan of reform will either remedy or 
_ alleviate this diſtreſsful, unexaggerated ſitua- 
tion of the landed intereſt of this nation? Will 
it augment the number of purchaſers for their 
eſtates? Will their eſtates ſell for one year's 
purchaſe more? Have not thoſe eſtates already 
fallen, ſome fifteen, ſome even twenty years 
purchaſe lower than what they coſt but fix | 
yams ago? He n he knovys his ſuper- 
fieial 


1 0 1 | 
-ficial, , frothy; wWhip-ſyllabub plan cannot 
poſſibly be attended with any one of theſe 

cheering,  hope-reviving effects: he knows 
on the contrary, it will not only magnify, 
but multiply the preſent difficulties, em- 
barraſſments, 1 had almoſt ſaid, deſpair of 
the landed intereſt; but what is others wretch- 
eduieſs to Edmund Burke, Eſq; . . . he has 
no children of his 6own—he hath no landed 
eſtates at leaſt on this ſide the triſh ſea. 
Doth he then propoſe ſome other, or what 
other important end, to which the money ariſ- 
ing from the ſales of this glut of erown-pro- 
perty may be better, or beneficially applied? 
The queſtion is ſuperfluous. Read but his 
pamphlet page 35, and he mildly tells us, 
that this money is not to be applied to any of 
the idle, fooliſh purpoſes above alluded-to, no, 
Sir, (it ſhall come through the courſe of 
circulation, and through the political ſe - 
4 oretions of the ſtate into our better un- 
5 deritood and better n nn 


1 like not theſe Geena: eien 3 3 
We Sir, if this be the great public ſer- 
vice e are to expect from the intended ſales, 
theſe ſales will neceſſarily tend to iucreaſe, 
rather than decreaſe, the influence the ho- 
| nourable. gentleman ſo much labours to di: 
EH miniſh. 
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miniſh. For no maxim can be plainec 1 nor 
truer, than that every. money. addition to the 5 123 
exchequer muſt give an additional weignt 3 
of influence to adminiſtration. | This idea OT 
might, not. perhaps, ſtrike the honourable. 
gentleman i in the firſt ſketches of his. plan, 1 
when the imagination was all on fire, p- 245 
with the maſſacre of the Bards, the uproar 
of Preſtatyn, the ſhaking of Snowden to its 
baſe, and looſening ..Cader Edris from its 
foundation: during this paroxyſm of proſe 
run poetically mad there could be little room 
for ſound judgment or ſober reflection. But 
1 underſtand that fince the publication of his 
pamphlet, he ſees the maxim aboye- men- 
tioned in ſo clear a point of view, and is ſo 
thoroughly convinced of its bottomneſs, that 
be publicly diſavows the plan of reform as 2 
brat of his own proper GET, and indulging his 
happy talent for ridicule, and pleaſantry de- 
clares he is only the god- -father and putative 
father, for which reaſon, he now in detiſion 
thinks proper to chriſten it The Plan of 
the Four Dukes ;” but what. four they 
may be remains a ſecret, and for 4 credit, 
we bags 1 it never may tranſpire. . 


4 beg A de [ab haying cepuſdthus 
Jong on Jour . nies moments, in com- 
1 menting 


nr 
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menting vpon ſo puerile and unprincipled a 


plan of reform ; bit as it was uſhered firſt into 
this houſe, and afterwards into the world at | 


large, under the auſpices of a name high on 


the waxen pinions of public fame for elo- 


quence, wit, and fatire, I could not recon- 
eile to myſelf that this lepidum caput ſhould 


be hung out to public view as a caput mor- 


tuum, a mere Sign of the four-dukes-heads, | 
which however excuſable it may be where 
the entertainment within is tolerably good, 
or at leaſt tolerably decent ; yet in the pre- 


ſent inſtance, where all good order is ſub- 


verted and common decency is wanting, the 


| licenſing ſuch a houſe, or even ſuch a Sign, 


can only tend to miſguide, miſinform, de- 
ceive, and impoſe upon an incautious, une 


ſuſpecting public. | 


Havide thus brought the refleQions and! re- 


marks I had to make upon the honourable 


gentleman's bill to a concluſion, I will now 


collect them under one point of view. In 
order to give them every poſſible elucidation 
and perſpicuity, I divided them into three 


diſtin& heads: under the firſt, I ſtated what 
was done, and what ſtill is doing by admi- 


niſtration, in purſuance of the county-papers 
now before us, and alſo what could not be 


done 


rw» 1 -. 
Sing by adminiſtration without violatirg the 
conſtitution, I proved that the plan pro- 
poſed and actually carried into execution by 
government had already brought into the ex- 
chequer upwards of 400, ooo l. and that 
other very great ſums would be ſtill daily 
flowing in; and that all this real and im- 
mediate advantage would accrue to the pub- 
lic without altering any one of the eſta - 
bliſhed rules of office, without diſturbing 
any one arrangement of men or places, and 
without injuring, or giving cauſe of diſcon- 
tent, to any one HONEST man in the king- 
dom. I contraſted this plan of reform with 
that projected by the honourable gentleman, 
ſhewing that the advantage the public wers 
to reap by his plan was neither immediate, 
nor even likely to take place within the cur- 
rent century; that by his own confeſſion the 
ſum would be but trifling, and that before 
one farthing could come into the exchequer, 
the principal departments in the royal houſes 
hold, the mint, the artillery, the treaſury- 
ſhip of the navy, the paymaſter- generalfhip | 
of the army, the great offices in the princi- 
pality of Wales, in the palatinates of Cheſ- 
ter, Lancaſter, and in the duchy of Cornwall, 
muſt all either be entirely aboliſhed, or un- 
dergo certain modifications introductive of 
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general confuſion, and that the whole was | 
| ARE u 155 innovation. 


22 


FOG the ſecond head, I proved that the 


influence of the crown, i far as it may be 


ſuppoſed to furniſh matter of complaint, doth 


not originate, in the number of court-depen- 


dents now, or at any former time, in par- 
liament; but, on the contrary, that the 


origin and firſt-ruling cauſe of all corrupt in- 
fluence is to be found in the national debt, and 
in the national debt only. This incontro- 
vertible axiom I corroborated by giving a 
clear impartial definition of the conſtitution 
itſelf, and by ſhewing that the conſtitution 
(which is a technical term to expreſs by one 
word the four treaties eſtabliſhing the funda- 
mental, immutable, indefeaſible laws of this 


realm) juſtifies, authoriſes, and enjoins the 
crown to bring into parliament a certain, 


definite number of crown-tenants, a num- 
ber a inferior to the nt. 


Under the third head, I proved that the 
honourable gentleman's plan of reform did 
not tend to diminiſh the influence complained 
of, that the moſt favourable event that this 


** could a 4 would be to ſhift the 


: Its influence 
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influence only from one quarter to another, - 
without the leaſt diminution, of its effect; 

but that an infinitely greater danger might bs. 
more reaſonably expected, namely, that of 
driving the crown to revert to firſt princi- 
ples, which would neceſſarily ſuperinduce 
one general unexceptional reſumption of the 
crown lands, and a total * of the nati- 
onal debt. | 


I likewiſe 2 a Inge" that tho 
glut of crown lands which the ſuperficial, 
unprincipled reformer, by his plan, propoſes 
to be fold, would, as a mere article of finance; 
anſwer no one important purpoſe of the ſtate. 
It hath been ſuperabundantly proven, that it 
would not alleviate the lower claſſes of the 
laborious or induſtrious people of one ſing le 
tax. They muſt ſtill, out of their hard- 
earned pittance ſet a part of that very pittance 
for the tax on their farthing candle, the tax 
on their half peck of coals, and the tax on 
their quarter of a pound of ſoap: that the far- 
mer, the grazier, and the whole landed gen- 

try will find in this article of finance, no 

new ſupplies of money circulating in their 
reſpective neighbourhoods to affiſt them in 
this preſent dearth of current caſh, but on 
the contrary, it will accumulate diſtreſſes 
| Fs uvpon 
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upon Aae; and leave them in a wits 
worſe ſtate, if poſſible, than they were before 


Are theſe the happy, theſe the glorious effects 
the people are to experience from the ſales of 
this glut of crown-property 3 ; is this to be 
the produce that is is to be applied to the 
public ſervice, oh excellent reſormer? non bc 
pollicitus tuis. The bill now before us, Sir, 
© promiſes the good people of England that the 
| whole produce of the ſale of the lands of the 


duchy of Cornwall, of the duchy of © Lan- 


caſter, of the county palatine of Cheſter, and 
of the principality of Wales, . ſhall all, all, 
all be applied to the public ſervice. But my 
countryman, to to what public ſervice 1 pray 
you is it to be applied? unbluſhingly, un- 
feelingly, and as it were, upbraiding you with 
your miſeries, he his-ſelf aggravatingly tells 
vou, it is to be applied to the political ſecre- 
tions of the ſtate, hear him, hear him, my 
countrymen ,—the political ſecretions of the 

| ſtate, —there . is all the public fervice he 


means. Theſe ancient monuments of the 


' Handed property of our kings which have | 


never been ſevered. from the crown, which 


have withſtood the devourmg tooth of time 
upwards of three thouſand five hundred: years, 
are now to be thrown down by his ruthleſs, 
| N ſacrilegious, hand, and are to be 

converted 
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of ; wins n neither your le. 
yourſelves, your wives, your. r 
families, or your poſterity, are to be benefited: 
one ſingle ſhilling from all this wanton, un- 
þ neceſſary proſcription, barbariſm, and deraſ- 
tation. And to inſult your underſtan 
at the very inſtant he is removing all — - 
ancient landmarks which your fathers had 
fixed up, he hath the graceleſs front to tell 
you, that © what the law reſpects ſhell be 
« ſacred to him : for if the barriers of law, - 
he ſays, ſhould: be broken down, upon 
ideas of convenience, even of public con- 
% venience, we ſhall have no naw 
% thing certain among us.” What he here 
advances, oh injured people, 1 is alas too true! 
When the barriers of our laws, our funda» 
mental laws I fay, are once broken. down, 
neither you, nor. your nobles, nor our king, 
will any longer have the leaſt - certainty, or 
ſhadow of aſſurance for your lives, your per- 
ſons, or your landed property. But what 
ſay thoſe fundamental laws their-ſelves againſt 
the perſon that ſhall impiouſſy dare to break 
down | theſe barriers ? I ſhudder to pro- 
nounce the whole ſentence, the anatherna is 


too ttemendous and too long to be repeated® 


at _ againſt. the more than parricidal 
pe 5 e 3 
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- ; ſuffice it, that I tell you it con- 
cludes with the following curſe and execra- 


tion, thus my” his food _ ever Ps in 
* bell.“ 21 Gf: 


PET ber. p | 
What n more ches 1 be ſaid; the as, 
duden as it is, hath been fully proven 
againſt him. The bill, Sir, now before us, 
without any other evidence to aſcertain his 
guilt, fully and clearly pronounces his con- 
viction, and the fentence to be paſſed on a 
crime of ſo black a dye is too legible in the 
holy ſcriptures to be miſunderſtood, or to be 
equivocated away, by the meaneſt capacity 
in the kingdom, when he hears this ſolemn 
condemnation : ** Curſed be he that re- 
«© moveth his neighbour's land-mark: and 
* 1 the people ſhall ſay, Amen.” 


For theſs 8 Sir, 1 find myſoll, as 


eden of the world at large, who pays 


implicit obedience to the expreſs law of God, 
and as a ſubject of this kingdom in particular, 


who pays all due ſubmiſſion and veneration 
to the fundamental laws of this realm, I find 


myſelf obliged not only to give my hearty 


and full negative to the bill; but however 
"tenacious I may be of the moſt unlimited 
freedom of ſpeech within theſe walls, yet, 


as 


my ot diate. 
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as a member of this houſe, Edmund Burke, = 
Eſquire, by name and addition, inſtigated by 
vanity, or ſome worſe motive,' hath, con- 
trary to the uſage of parliament, and regard- 
leſs of the duty of a good ſubject, dared to 
print and publiſh a pamphlet containing 
divers dangerous and anti-conſtitutional doc- 
trines, ſubverſive of the ancient rights and 
hereditaments of the crown: a pamphlet, Sin, 
which hath for its title, 


*The Speech 
. „„ 
« - Edmund Burke, Eſquire, 
6 Member of Parliament for the 
City of Briſtol, 
| «On preſenting to the Houſe of Commons 
(On the 1ſt of February 1780) 
„A Plan for the better Security of 
„The Independence of Parliament, 
| and the 
« Oeconomical Reformation of the civil 
«© and other Eſtabliſhments,” 
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I move, Sir, that as a mark and ſtigma 

of our entire diſapprobation, and indignation, 

that the ſaid pamphlet, by order of this houſe, 

be forthwith committed to the flames by the 
hands of the common hangman. 
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